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THE LORD MAYOR’S DAY BANQUET AT THE GUILDHALL: MR. BALFOUR REPLYING TO THE TOAST OF ‘‘ HIS MAJEST Y’S MINISTERS. 


Drawn By S. Beco, our Speciat Artist AT THE GUILDHALL. 








OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY L. F. AUSTIN. 


Lord Rowton is dead, and the Beaconsfield Manuscripts 
are still wrapt in mystery. George Meredith's Dame 
Gossip used to amuse herself periodically by affirming 
that Lord Fowton was about to publish the long- 
deferred biography of his illustrious chief. Then we 
were assured with equal regularity that the Manuscripts 
could not be given to the world in the lifetime of 
unspecified persons. Now their custodian himself is 
gone, who will have charge of the secrets? How many 
more lives must evaporate before the seal is broken, and 
the mordant gibes are let loose? The case suggests a 
story in the manner of Mr. Henry James. A distin- 
guished man dies, and his contemporaries are uneasily 
awaiting the Parthian shafts which will fly from his 
literary remains. His executor freezes their blood with 
a mocking eye whenever he meets them. He puts 
about the rumour that the Biography is nearing com- 
pletion just when they are beginning to breathe more 
easily, and to believe that certain transactions will 
never be known. He goes on doing this until they 
drop one by one into the grave. Last of all, he dies 
then it is discovered that there are no 
Manuscripts, and have never been any, except a 
brief his friend’s hand, which runs thus: 
‘* Make ’em think you have a tiger-cat in the bag 
when there isn’t such a beast. It will keep ’em 
on the go!”’ 


also; and 


note in 


Of course, Lord Rowton was not an executor of this 
stamp; but suppose he had conspired with the departed 
satirist to ‘ keep ’em on the go’’ in a spirit of 
freakish mischief, would this have made him unworthy 
.of credit? 1 offer this problem to the journal which 
solemnly rebukes ‘‘the man who is consciously aware 
that even in making a good story better he is guilty 
ot intentional inaccuracy.’’ He runs the risk of getting 
himself ‘‘ nicknamed Ananias in no other spirit than 
that of good-humoured tolerance.’’ ‘‘ The habit of 
not being absolutely truthful about things which seem 
immaterial is apt to develop into a disposition of care- 
lessness towards the truth in things that are essential.’’ 
As no ‘‘ good story’’ can be absolutely true, the artist 
who embellishes it does this at the expense of his moral 
nature, Sydney Smith had a perfectly riotous fancy in 
dealing with things which seemed to him immaterial ; 
and it is deplorable to think that he was a dignitary 
of the Church, Strange to say, no man of his time 
inspired greater respect; but it was a loose, immoral 
time, which thought that a jest was often as good as 
a sermon. Church dignitaries know better now. 


I commend these reflections even to mercantile 
persons who pursue their business with a _ gravity 
which never deviates into jesting. For instance, there 
is a merchant in Central America, who has issued a 
circular, in which I find this passage: ‘‘ The early 
knowledge of business acquired at home improved by 
considerable experience abroad; the countenance of 
able and respectable friends, whose confidence and 
esteem I enjoy, and the honourable and _ satisfactory 
references I can offer, will, I fondly hope, recommend 
me to your notice and good consideration.’’ I regret 
to speak harshly of any man; but absolute truth 
compels me to say that my vast interests in Central 
America must on no account be entrusted to the care 
merchant who tries to make me believe that 
business with him is an affair of the heart. Fondly 
hopes, indeed! As if his circular were a valentine! 
Make every allowance for climate, and still you will 
see that the Central American has a careless disposition 
towards the truth in essential things. 


of a 


Even writers of fiction had better profit by this lesson. 
I have misgivings about Mr. Howells. In his ‘ Letters 
Home’’ he makes it appear that at the opera in New 
York the names of box-owners are printed in the 
playbill so that the average citizen can tell on what 
evenings Mrs. Vanderstoop will be visible in her 
box with all her diamonds. There is a delightful 
passage in ‘* Mrs. Gorringe’s Necklace,’’ where Mrs. 
Gorringe describes how she put on all her jewels 
before going to bed to see how she would ‘look as an 
Oriental.’’ Perhaps the New Yorker goes to the opera 
fondly hoping, as my Central American would say, to 
see Mrs. Vanderstoop shining with Eastern magnificence. 
Yes; but is this Mr. Howells’s little joke, or a veracious 
transcript from New York manners? He may say it is 
symbolic, not literal; but that plea of the artistic story- 
teller will not do for the earnest student. Further, I 
gather from ‘‘ Letters Home’’ that there is a lurking 
discontent among American women with the clean- 
haven young patriot and his ‘pretty, pointed chin.”’ 
Fond moustache and beard throb in 
some gentle bosoms—not real memories, but inherited 
yearnings from primeval women in the days before the 
war. Is Mr. Howells sure that this is the absolute 
truth ? Or is he merely poking a little fun at the Dana 
Gibson young man, who looks like a Roman Emperor 
Harvard ? His public in America may con- 
done his laxity in things which seem immaterial; but 
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in this country we insist upon having the absolute truth 
about Mrs. Vanderstoop and the ‘‘ clean shave.’’ 


As if the fiscal question were not enough, Mr. George 
Alexander has started a controversy about evening dress 
at the theatre. His sympathetic heart goes out to the 
man who is in town for a night without an evening suit. 
Why should he not sit in the stalls if he wishes? 
‘“Why can’t he be content with an unobtrusive place 
in the dress- circle ?’’ growls the critic whose even- 
ing suit is always handy. But Mr. Alexander cannot 
be thinking only of the gentleman who is ‘‘up”’ for 
the night from Liverpool. There are men who object 
to evening suits on principle; but I did not suppose 
them to be numerous enough to catch the eye of a 
far-seeing manager. True, you may sometimes observe 
them in the stalls all in‘a row. They ate accompanied 
by ladies in costumes manifestly not designed expressly 
for the evening. Then you smile cynically, and murmur 
‘*Paper!’’ I have heard that remark from an expert, 
when he cast a glance round a crowded house, ‘‘ Busi- 
ness is dropping,’’ he has commented cheerfully. ‘‘ But 
the house is full,’ I have said in my innocence. 
Then a cynical twinkle has danced in his eye. ‘‘ Look 
at the toilettes—they ’re paper!’’ I have grasped his 
point; it does not imply that the dresses in question 
are made of that flimsy material. In the old theatrical 
parlance, they have ‘‘come in with orders.’’ I can 
recall the picturesque days when ladies who sat in the 
stalls with ‘‘ orders’’ wore bombazine. A shawl and 
a gold chain completed the insignia. I don’t know 
where these vestments are now—probably at Madame 
Tussaud’s. Yes, when you visit that home of ancient 
splendour, do not be surprised if you should stand 
face to face with the portrait model of the Lady 
Who Came In With The Victorian Order, in full fig. 


Is it possible that Mr. Alexander is overwhelmed 
with petitions from ladies who do not want to wear 
evening toilettes at the theatre? If so, let him beware. 
Woman is never more insidious than when she is 
apparently irrational. Why this singular desire for 
morning dress after dinner? George Alexander, my 
son, I will tell you what it means. It means More 
Hats! You made a gallant attempt to put down the 
matinée-hat, or, at any rate, to induce its wearer to 
doff it in the stalls. Entreaty was vain. Women have 
not forgiven you for that unlucky enterprise. They are 
now trying to inflict upon you another humiliation. 
Yes, it is a plot to force Hats into your theatre night 
and day! If you relax the rule of evening dress, you 
will never be able to keep them out. In Paris it is 
the fashion to dine in the Hat, and see the play in the 
Hat, with the consequence that other people see the Hat 
in the play. The same usage holds good in New York, 
save at the opera, where Mrs. Vanderstoop, jewelled like 
an Oriental, permits her admirers, who have taken their 
seats for the purpose, to have a full view of her coiffure. 


Let us protest against a Hatted Theatre while there 
is yet time. Mr. Alexander may be duped by wily 
strategists thirsting for vengeance ; but it behoves 
every citizen who has any authority in his family 
circle to declare that he will be no party to the 
evening Hat. He need not put it in that way: he 
can say that he fondly hopes no presumptuous super- 
structure will partially conceal the shapeliest of 
heads from his admiring gaze between the acts. 
Indeed, 1 believe the Plot against Mr. Alexander 
will fail because the present fashion of dress at 
our theatres is too becoming to be the sport of 
any intrigue or caprice. Even man, whose dress, 
as a rule, is of no account, contributes a modest 
note to the harmony of the ‘“ Nocturne ’’ with his 
expanse of blameless iinen. A cuff, a pair of sleeve- 
links, trifles in themselves, have their share of the 
picture. Why spoil it with a red necktie and a pea- 
jacket, and tell us they are ‘‘up’’ from Liverpool. 


My sympathies are with the four earnest men who 
have issued a manifesto against the enemy of brain- 


workers, the London organ-grinder. The newly elected 
Borough Councillors are adjured by Lord Byron, 
Mr. Max Pemberton, Professor Flinders Petrie, and 
Mr. Bowden Green to suppress the ‘‘thousands of organ- 
grinders who perambulate our streets and squares 
for the purpose of grinding out an undesired noise, 
not only by day, but often far into the night.’’ 
Unhappily, one point in this indictment is open to 
question. Is the noise undesired? Is it conceivable 
that if nobody wanted to listen to organs, they would 
pursue their nerve-distracting way unmolested ? I believe 
that to most women and all children in this city the 
organ-grinder is a benefactor. If not, how could he 
subsist? If every man, woman, and child had my 
nerves and Mr. Pemberton’s and Lord Byron’s for 
a single day, there would be a massacre of organ- 
grinders before nightfall. Saffron Hill would run with 
their blood. They would be seen jumping off London 
Bridge, organs and all, to escape from the frenzy of 
the populace. But they thrive, and grin complacently 
when threaten them. How are the Borough 
Councillors to save us ? 


you 





DANTE’S ITALY: THE CITY OF THE 
BEAUTIFUL TOWERS. 

Sentinel’ alerto! Sen-ti-nel’ a-ler-to!’’ Each hour as 
the bell sounds across the stillness of the night comes 
the sonorous cry—four times echoed from one guard to 
another, and then again the perfect stillness. Dawn 
comes slowly—not with a thunderous onset. Gradually 
the distant Apennines, glowing with early snow, are 
fringed with orange light, and the blue crests of nearer 
hills rise from white mists. It is pleasant to have one’s 
windows facing the sunrise, which supplies the neces- 
sary inducement to step out on to the cold brick floor. 
‘The inn is an old palazzo of the thirteenth century, 
a stone Gothic building with slender white marble 
columns between the windows. In a sort of cupboard 
on the stairs is a deep well, whence water is drawn 
for the house in large copper jugs. The only fire- 
lace is the huge open hearth in the kitchen, where 
afaella, the beautiful Zadrova, whose photograph is 
sold in the little shop .in front of the duomo, is 
making our coffee. Her hair is raven black, and her 
unfathomable eyes dark brown; she has high cheek- 
bones, but is very comely. Her husband, who was 
busy making cartridges last evening, is just starting 
out for the *‘Caccia.’’ He rarely shoots anything but 
chaffinches, and yesterday bagged the sad total of 
seventy. Little Ferdinando, the five-year-old son and 
heir, sits on a low wooden stool deep in the chimney 
corner drawing oxen with white chalk on a piece of 
slate. He is evidently being reared on the Giotto tradi- 
tion. You can hear the bells of those oxen in the street 
now—two beautiful white creatures with great dewlaps. 

I like the street of the looms best on a hot day 
it is so pleasant to sit in a cool interior and watch 
the busy fingers while you exchange Tuscan aspirates 
in an idle gossip. The spinning-wheels are large and 
more like an Irish than a Scotch wheel, only less 
clumsy. The Castello belongs to a gentleman in 
Florence now, and his barelegged bailiff is just get- 
ting the furnace ready for finishing the fig-drying, now 
the sun has done the first part. I like sitting on the 
little short tower of the Castello—you can see all the 
other and taller towers from it—and at San Gimignano 
there are still thirteen tall towers. Less than two 
generations back there were fifty, and that is why it 
came to be called the City of the Beautiful Towers ; but 
an earthquake tumbled a lot of them over, and others 
were pulled down as unsafe afterwards. Every man 
wanted to build his own taller and finer than his neigh- 
bours’, and they were getting higher and higher, till the 
municipality prescribed a limit, and a mark was set on 
the tower of the Palazzo del Podesta above which no one 
might build any more, It is a grand old palace facing the 
Cathedral, with a handsome entry, a vaulted hall open 
to the street with three stone benches on either side. 
There is a fresco of the Virgin over the brown wooden 
door in the centre back, but within is no place of religious 
observance. It is now the theatre of San Gimignano, 
and the daughter of a herdsman, who is to appear in 
grand opera this season in Florence, makes her début 
to-night in her native town. 

On the second floor of the beautiful Gothic Palazzo 
Publico, drawn in our Illustration, is the Sala del 
Consiglio, with walls covered with large early frescoes, 
where Dante himself once stood as an Ambas- 
sador from Florence, and demanded on May 7, 1299, 
that the Town Council should send representatives to 
an assembly of the Ardinghelli (Guelphs). There are 
frescoes in most of the rooms of the Palace, and on 
the third floor are two beautiful round Filippino Lippis 
of the Annunciation and a wonderful Pinturicchio, blue 
and rose-pink and white. Mary is in the clouds in glory, 
and each of her bare feet rests upon a cherub’s head. 

The chief art treasures of the town are the frescoes of 
the life of St. Augustine in the church of Sant’ Agostino 
by Fra Angelico’s pupil, Benozzo Gozzoli, and those in 
the Cathedral by Dom. Ghirlandajo. There are several 
twelfth-century churches, and hardly a building in the 
whole town that is not worth study. The hospital was 
founded in memory of Santa Fina, a local girl saint 
who died at fifteen after spending some years lying 
on a plank, as evidence of her extreme piety. It was 
founded in 1253, and all the old drug-jars, with their 
contents, have been carefully preserved; there are 
about three hundred and fifty in a room in the 
hospital, and as pretty a set as anyone could wish 
to see. I was also shown an illuminated manuscript of 
the life of the Santa Fina herself, with good miniatures, 
The director assures me he is marching with the times, 
and has lately insisted that the nurses shall be able to 
read and write! 

Just outside the gate of the springs over which 
San Gimignano himself stands in a niche for ever 
(earthquakes permitting), is the long line of stone 
cisterns with their beautiful arches, where the women 
wash clothes, while they talk at the top of their 
voices over the hubbub of the beating and_ splash- 
ing that echoes from under the vaulted roof. On 
the slopes of the hill on every side of the town are 
silver-grey plantations of olive and vineyards golden 
with autumn. The warm red earth is easily turned 
with a_ simple wooden plough; and the _ sheep- 
girl and the ploughboy sing all day an_ endless 
song, with the refrain, ‘‘ Collo stsegetsago — more 
tino vago.’’ They are full of life and fun, the 
Tuscan people, and they live by work and not by con- 
templation, like the people of the South. One word 
more. Should Rafaella offer you on the day of your 
departure a ‘‘zabaione,’’ take it in perfect faith, for 
her ‘‘zabaiones’’ are good—much too good for me 
to attempt to describe them. As you drive to 
Poggibonsi Station, seven and a half miles from San 
Gimignano, on your way back to Siena or Pisa or 
Florence or Charing Cross, the little city keeps 
coming into view again. When you think you have 
lost it for ever, it towers against the sunset till dark- 
ness gathers; and then at last only a cluster of fire- 
flies winks away upon the hill. I wonder if there really 
is such a.place! Oh yes—it is mentioned in Baedeker 
after all. A. HUGH FISHER. 





PROGRESS OF THE FISCAL CAMPAIGN. 


Mr. Chamberlain, speaking at Birmingham, denied that 
the prosperity of the country was due entirely to Free 
Trade. Our manufacturing supremacy had been estab- 
lished by Protection. The application of steam and the 
discovery of gold would have given an immense impulse 
to trade, even if our fiscal system had remained 
unchanged. He did dispute the justice of Peel’s policy ; 
but it was important to note that the abolition of the 
Corn Laws did not reduce the price of bread. Fourteen 
years later Mr. Gladstone remarked in a Budget speech 
that food was virtually no cheaper. Cobden had 
expected the Americans to ‘‘dig, delve, and plough for 
us.’’ He never dreamed that they would become our 
rivals as manufacturers. Mr. Chamberlain contended 
that while our foreign trade showed symptoms of 
decline our Colonial trade had increased by leaps and 
bounds. Cobden had proposed to ‘‘ sever the political 
thread ’’’ which bound Canada to the Mother Country, 
and that policy of severance was still advocated. Mr. 
Chamberlain examined the effects of hostile tariffs on 
various industries. He scoffed at the cry of the big loaf 
and the little loaf, and caused great diversion by pro- 
ducing two loaves for the instruction of the meeting. 
One was the Free Import loaf, and the other repre- 
sented the two-shilling duty, and they were so much 
alike that Mr. Chamberlain said it was a ‘‘ sporting 
question ’’ to say which was which. 

At Manchester, Sir Michael Hicks Beach said that 
he supported on principle Mr. Balfour’s policy of regain- 
ing ‘‘freedom of negotiation.’’ If British industries 
were exposed to unfair treatment, he thought that 
retaliation was legitimate, and reminded his audience 
that he had supported the Sugar Convention. On the 
other hand, he declared that his shilling corn duty 
was a mistake. Sir Michael said he was no Little 
Englander, but a better Imperialist than Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who had ignored India, and whose policy would 
sow dissension between us and the Colonies. Lord 
Goschen, addressing the Liverpool Chamber of Com- 
merce on the subject of tariffs, stated that he could not 
support any demand for general power to impose 
retaliatory duties; but if a special case called for heroic 
legislation, he would not oppose that. At Leicester, 
Lord Rosebery made an important announcement. He 
said that in view of the political crisis it behoved all 
Liberals to stand shoulder to shoulder. Let bygones be 
bygones. On the very platform where he was speaking 
he and his policy had been proscribed by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. He did not refer to that by way 
of recrimination. His answer now was to “fling back 
a message of peace.’’ Lord Rosebery described Mr. 
Balfour’s position as unique in our political history. He 
sat at the helm ‘‘ with a pamphlet in each pocket ’’; but 
what his policy was nobody knew. 











THE PLAYHOUSES. 
THE LONDON HIPPODROME. 


The London Hippodrome still retains very wisely its 
popular ‘‘ Redskins ’”’ sketch, staged as it is with such 
marvellous spectacular realism; but the management is 
ever changing its always admirably varied ‘‘ variety ”’ 
entertainment. Among the chief members of its com- 
pany just now are Cinquevalli, whose skill in juggling 
needs no new recommendation ; Inaudi, known as the 
‘‘lightning’’ calculator, and Woodward’s seals. Children 
of whatever age will find the Hippodrome just ‘‘ the place 
for a holiday.”’ 


‘*A WHITE PASSION FLOWER,’’ AT KENNINGTON. 


In his drama of ‘‘A White Passion Flower,’’ produced 
and favourably received at the Kennington Theatre, 
Mr: Ernest Willett may be congratulated on having 
treated a serious subject unstagily. His story recalls that 
of ‘‘ The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith’’—the story of a 
union of which the man tires. Mr. Willett, indeed, 
follows Mr. Pinero’s lines rather too closely, though 
he makes the shoddy lover engage himself to another 
woman, not be married already; brings in the Roman 
Catholic, not the Anglican, religion to weigh down the 
heroine, and condemns the latter to suicide, not conversion. 
But here comparisons may cease, for the Kennington 
play does not show much invention or dramatic power. 
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Another series of breezy, genial sketches of the coasting 

sailor-man, with 16 full-page Illustrations by WILL OWEN. 

The characters are drawn from the same class of rough sea 

folk with which readers of AT SUNWICH PORT, &c., are 

familiar, and are sketched from the life by a man who has been 
amongst them. 


CRAFT. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 
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GEORGE NEWNEBS, Limited, London, W.C. 
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NITARIAN READING FREE. 
The Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE .- “The Kingdom of God W ithin.” 
The Rev. BROOKE HERFORD ~- “A World without Worship.” 
The Rev. FRANK WALTERS + “Twentieth Century Unitarianism.” 
These Publications and others sent free ; also information on Unitarianism. Apply by 
letter to L. sal Wilson, 86, Church Road, Richmond, ars 





ANNES.—Htl.Beau Site. Famous Tennis Cts.,Gdns.(Mr.Tom 
Fleming, Lawn Tennis Professional). Finest English Home on Riviera) New Manage- 
ment. Improved cuisine. Large Hall. New Restnt. Band twice daily. Nearest golf course. 


ANARY ISLANDS.—LAS PALMAS. 
SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (English). Electric light throughout. 

In the midst of its own beautiful gardens of about 20 acres, facing the sea. English phy- 

sician and trained nurse resident. English Church. Golf, tennis, cycling, croquet, billiards 
THE CANARY ISLANDS CO, (Limited), 5, Iloyds Avenue, E.C. 





‘ANNES. —GRAND HOTEL DU PAVILLON. 


class Hotel. Every comfort. Splendid position full south. Electric Light. Bath, &c 
Beautiful Garden. Winter Garden. Special terms to early visitors.—PAUL BORGO, Proprietor. 
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A Cheerful Guest at Every Christmas Gathering : 


| CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


Sllustrated | Fondon Actus. 


SEASONABLE PICTURES by the BEST ARTISTS, 


CATON WOODVILLE, FORESTIER, TOWNSEND, 
GORDON BROWNE, and Others. 


SEASONABLE STORIES by the BEST AUTHORS, 


MAARTEN MAARTENS, MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
LLOYD OSBOURNE, JACK LONDON. 


A MAGNIFICENT COLOURED PRESENTATION PLATE, 


Entitled “His Suip mw Stent,” after the Academy Picture by 
MARCUS STONE, R.A. 


ORDER AT 


INCLUDING 


ONCE. BOOKSELLERS. 


198, STRAND, 


OF ALL 


OFFICE ; LONDON, W.C 








READY NOVEMBER 3. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE TRUE SPIRIT OF YULE-TIDE 


ANIMATES THE DELIGHTFUL 


‘Sketch’ Christmas umber. 
FIFTY HUMOROUS DRAWINGS BY FAMOUS ARTISTS 


TEN GOMPLETE STORIES. TWELVE PAGES IN COLOUR 


A BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATE, 
NO REPRINTS. 





OFFICE: 198, STRAND, LONDON, W.( 


LADY’S PICTORIAL 
CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER. 


With Beautiful Photogravure Presentation Plate : 


“THE ROSE QUEEN,” 


LESLIE, R.A. 





By G. D. 


Tue OriGinaAL Stories INcLupe 


“THE FUGITIVE,” 
By THE BARONESS EMMUSKA ORCZY, 
Ilustrated by FRED. PEGRAM. 


| “THE STRENGTH OF TEN,’ 
By MARY STEWART CUTTING. 
lllustrated by F. H. TOWNSEND, 
ARTISTIC 


Anp Orner Hieu-Crass Literary AND FrATURES, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
“LADY’S PICTORIAL,” 172, StRanp, 


ORDER AT ONCE. 


Lonpvox, W.C. 











‘€ DEAD BEAT.” 
An Etrcuine spy A. HuGn Fisuer, A.R.E. 
After the Patnting by Archibald Thorburn. 
Engraved Surface, 11 in. by 7} in. Mount, 22in. by 15 in. 


The Edition is limited to 100 Velium and 200 India Proofs. Vellum Proofs, 
signed by the Etcher,.£2 2s. each. India Proofs, signe “di by the Etcher, 
£t 11s. 6d. each. U es Proofs, £1 1s. 


For particulars of ‘GAME Bixps,” after Archibald Thorburn, 
see Catalogue. 
NEW BOOK OF ILLUSTRATIONS AND PRICES FREE. 


DEPARTMENT, 


198, STRAND, W.C 


PHOTOGRAVURE 





AT THE 
James Orvrock, R.J., Painter, 
(Chatto and Windus. Two vols £10 10s.) 
Pictures of Bird Life. WR. B. Lodge. (Boustield. 
lilustrations to Rudyard Kipling’ s , Pungte Book.’ 
Detmold. (Macmillan. £5 5s.) 
Two Sides of the Face: Midwinter 
(Arrowsmith. 6s.) 
Castle Craneycrow. George Barr McCutcheon. 
The Fields of France. Madame Mary Duclaux. 
Odd Craft. W.W. Jacobs. (Newnes. 
Fanny Burney. Austin Dobson. (Macmillan. 2s.) 
Sea-Wrack. Frank T. Bullen. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 
Chronicles of Westerley. \Bilackwood. 6s.) 
Collected Poems, Word de Tabley. (Chapman and Hall. 


BOOKSELLERS’. 


Connotsseur, Collector. Byron Webber. 


378. 6d.) 
Maurice and Edward 


Tales. A. T. Quiller-Couch. 


(Grant Richards. 6s.) 


(Chapman and Hall. 53s. 
38. 6d 


7s. 6d.) 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
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HARWICH 
BRITISH M 4!I- 


HOOK OF HOLLAND—QUICKEST ROUTE TO HOLLAND 
AND CHEAPEST TO GERMANY. 
Daily (Sundays inchided) at 8.90 p.m. from Liverpool Street Station, 
NEW SERVICE TO BERLIN AND NORTH GERMANY. 
ACCELERATED SERVICE TO DRESDEN AND VIENNA, 


Through Carriages and Restaurant Cars between the Hook of Holland, Rerlin, Colagne, 
and le. 


ROYAL ROUTE. 


ANTWERP, every Week-day, at 8.40 p.m., from Liverpool Street Station, 
DIRECT SERVICE to Harwich, from Scotland, the North, and Midlands, Restaurant 
Car between York and Harwich, 


The Great Eastern Railway Company's Steamers are steel screw vessels, lighted 
throughout by electricity, and sail under the British Flag. 


HAMBURG, by G. S. N. Co.'s Steamers, Werlnesclays and Saturdays, 


ESBJERG, for Denmark and Scandinavia, by the Royal Danish Mail Steamers of the 
U.S.S. Co, of Copenhagen. Mondays, Thursdays. and Saturdays. 


Particulars of the Continental Manager, Liverpool Street Station, Tondon, F.C. 
STREET HOTEL adjoins the London terminus 
AMENDT, Manager. 





LIVERPOOL 


Particulars from H. C. 





Cc O9OLORAD QO, 


C ARTPORRIA 


are interesting States to visit 


at any time. Through train 


service daily vid the 


(— HICAGO, M ILWAUKEE AND QT PAUL 
AND 
U Nion PACcIFIc I INE. 
Three trains a day to San 


Francisco and one to Denver. 


Folders free. 


J. JACKSON & SONS, European Agents, 


18, Chapel Street and 10, St. George's Crescent, Liverpool. 


LONDON BRIGHTON & SOUTH 
YARIS, THE RIVIERA, ITALY 


The Cheapest & Most Comfortable Route is 


COAST RAILWAY 
& SWITZERLAND. 


vid NEWHAVEN, DIFPPE & 


ee EN Accelerated Day Service Fast Royal Mail Steamers & Corridor Trai 
ress Services leave London 10.0 a.m, & 8 go p.m, daily. Through Bookings to all part 
ot Prana, Italy, ‘& Switzerland, Riviera, Italian, & Alize rian Tours. 


Full particulars of Continental Manager, London Bridge Terminus 


()RIENT - PACIFIC LINE PLE 


TO 


ASURE CRUISES 


WEST INDIES, TENERIFFE, MADEIRA, GIBRALTAR, &e. 
rhe Steam-ship “ ORIENT,” 5631 tons register, 7g00-horse power, 
Will leave BARBADOS, TRINIDAD 


LONDON, Jan. 13, visiting TENERIFFH 
GRENADA, ST. LUCIA, MARTINIQUE JAMAICA, CUBA, 
GIBRALTAR, arriving back in London March 7 

Fares from so 
is REEN and CO 
’ ANDRE RKSON, ANDERSON, and CO } Fenchurch Avenue 
For PASS AGE apply to the latter firm ats, FENCHURCIL AVENUE, LONDON, F¢ 

or to West-End Branch Office: 28 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, 8.W 


MADEIRA 


guineas upwards 


Managers Head Oflice 


W INTER IN THE WEST 
Special Tours from £1 a Day 
By the Magnificent Mail Steamers of 


ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO, 


INDIES. 


rHE 
For particulars apply 
18, Moorgate Street, or a9, Cockspur Street, I.oncdon, 


E GS ¥- 2 F AN D THE Nik E. 
ANGLO-AMERICAN NILE STEAMER AND HOTEL CO., 


Owners of the Newest and Best Appointed Steamers 


booked through to 
FASHODA, 


Passengers can now be 
UGANDA, vid KHARTOUM and 


Twenty CAIRO to FIRST CATARACT and BACK 


visiting all Temples and Places of Interest at lowest inclusive fares. 


days’ tour- 


Illustrated. Programmes post free on application to 72, REGENT STREET, W 


“mS A UTFoOorTzes “OMPANY 
I A ( : AN Y, 
LONDON, 

PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS 


OF 
AUTOTYPE COPIES OF 
WORKS OF ART. 


PERMANENT FAMOUS 


NEW ISSUE. f Series of Reproductions by MODERN AND 
CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS of the BRITISH SCHOOL, including 
works by Lord Leighton, Sir J]. Millais, Peter Graham, Albert Moore 
Henry Moore, Vicat Cole, H. S. Tuke, Blair I eighton, Orchardson, 


Brangwyn. Schmalz, &c., &e. 


An Illustrated Prospectus will be sent free on receipt of name and address, 
The New Edition of THE 
contains Complete List 
a:tists’ names, upward 
half-tune block illustrations, P« 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE is now ready. tt 
of the Company's Publications, arranged alphabetically under 
of 150 miniature Photographs of notable i eoerpes ind Humerous 
mt Free, ONE SHILLIN 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford Street, 


GAMUEL COUSINS, R.A.—A complete collection of this 
Eminent Engraver's Works is NOW ON VIEW at 
Messrs. VICARS BROTHERS’ GALLERIES 12, Old Bond Street, from to to 5 
dmission, including Catalogue, One Shilling 


London, 


MeHAWK. MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS, 
AMES'S HALL, PICCADILLY. Nightly at 8 Monday, Wednesday, 
I aie my at 3 and 8. Two New Sketches, Slopem's New Flat,” “In Old 


Thursday, 
Tickets, Whitehead’s, and all Libraries. 5s., 98., 2., 1s. 


Kentuck.” Everything New 
Children half price 


HIPPODROM E, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LHICHSTIKR SQUARE, W.C, 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 

TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 
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Although a cordial interest in 
the City of London has always 
characterised our Sovereigns, 
none of them had paid the 
Metropolis the added compliment of being born on 
Lord Mayor’s Day until the advent sixty-two years 
ago of our present King. The City fathers lost no 
time in. proceeding to Buckingham Palace, where the 
Heir-Apparent was presented to them 

in due form. On Nov. 9, 1903, the usual 

loyal and gracious compliments were 

exchanged between the Sovereign and 

the Chief Mayistrate. His Majesty 

spent his birthday at Sandringham, 

where there was the usual house- 

party, and in the afternoon the estate 

workpeople were entertained. In the 

evening their Majesties gave a dinner- 

party, at which the Prince and 

Princess of Wales were present. At 

night Clubland was illuminated. 


THE KING’sS 
BIRTHDAY. 


Dark Novem- 
ber, the time 
of civic elec- 
tions and 
pageantry, fulfilled its title in honour 
of the Lord Mayor’s Show of 1903. ‘To gloom was added 
drenching rain, but this did not deter the appearance in 
the streets of thousands of spectators eager to watch 
the passing of the annual pageant. This year saw 
several innovations, The old triumphal cars were done 
away, with, and the procession was largely a Volunteer 
parade. All the London corps were represented, and 
the variety of the Metropolitan uniforms came asa 
pleasant surprise to many of the onlookers. The 
Lord Mayor’s escort was provided by the City of 
London (Roughriders) Imperial Yeomanry, who 
looked extremely picturesque in their beautiful blue 
cloaks, which contrasted finely with the coats of 
their white chargers. It was news to many that 
the City now possesses an Imperial Yeomanry 
regiment of its own, a corps of which Lieutenant- 
Colonel Viscount Maitland has every reason to be 
proud. The pipe band of the boys from the Royal 
Caledonian Asylum, and the sailor boys from 
the Warsfite and the Avethusa, lent diversity to 
the scene. In the course of the progress, the 
Lord Mayor paid the custumary visit to the 
Law Courts, where he was welcomed by the Lord 
Chief Justice. Why the Lord Mayor’s Show should 
continue is a puzzle to the philosophic mind, but 
in its new form it may possibly have earned a 
right to further existence as a means of recruiting 
the Volunteers. 


THE LorD MAyor’s VISCOUNT 


SHOW. 


Sir James Ritchie, the new 
Lord Mayor, inaugurated the 
first day of his year of office 
with the usual Ministerial 
Banquet at the Guildhall on the evening of Nov. 9. 
Among the guests 
were the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 
the Foreign Minister, 
the United States 
Ambassador, and 
other representatives of 
the Powers. Con- 
spicuous were the new 
Colonial Secretary and 
Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain. ‘The chief point 
ofinterest of the Guild- 
hall Banquet on Nov. 9 
is always the Prime 
Minister’s speech. 
This year Mr. Balfour 
found a_ sympathetic 
audience for the fine 
eulogy and apprecia- 
tion of Lord Salisbury which he pronounced at the open- 
ing of his address. Mr. Balfour announced that he would 
avoid the Fiscal question, and he passed to the discussion 
of the Alaska Award. He contended that the loss to 
Canada in territory is nothing to her gain by the 
fact that a subject of dispute is for eve removed from 
between two great allied and closely connected countries. 
It was an evening of eulogies on the departed, and 
Mr. Choate took occasion to pay a fine poetical tribute 


THE GUILDHALL 
BANQUET. 


Photo. Drummond Shiels. 
SIR ROBERT CRANSTOUN, 
OF EDINBURGH: 


NEW LORD PROVOST 


Photo. Biograph Co. 
ESHER, 
(CHAIRMAN), 
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to the memory of Sir Michael Herbert. He proposed 
that Herbert’s name should be bestowed on some 
magnificent peak on the Alaskan Boundary line. 

Lord Esher, Admiral Sir John 
Fisher, and Colonel Sir George 
Clarke, Governor of Victoria, 
have been appointed as a 
Committee to advise the. War Office as to the creation 
of a Military Board. Lord Esher has already proposed 
that the administration of the War Office should be 


LORD ESHER’S 
COMMITTEE. 


Photo. Russell. 
ADMIRAL SIR JOHN A. 
FISHER, G.C.B. 
OFFICE ADVISORY 


K.C.B. COL, 


CLARKE, 
THE NEW WAR COMMITTEE. 

modelled on that of the Admiralty. The Navy is 
managed by a Board consisting of experts and the 
Parliamentary head of the Department. ‘There is a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the powers of the Sea Lords. It 
has been contended that they are responsible colleagues 
of the First Lord, and that he cannot act without their 


Photo. Elliott and Fry. 
LORD ROWTON, 


Phote.Elliott and Fry 
LATE SIR CHARLES 
NICHOLSON, 
AUSTRALIAN POLITICIAN, 


THE LATE THE 
DISRAELI’S SECRETARY AND FOUNDER 
OF THE ROWTON HOUSES. 


consent ; but this is disputed by Admiral Seymour, who 
says that since 1869 the First Lord has been responsible 
to nobody but his colleagues in the Cabinet and to Par- 
liament. It will be of very little use to tinker the War 
Office so as to perpetuate the conditions in which the 
Secretary of State can disregard the advice of-his mili- 
tary experts. If the office of Commander;in-Chief is 
abolished, there should be a Chief of the Staff, who will 


Photo. Fradelle and Young 
MR. WILLIAM O’BRIEN, 


M.P. FOR CORK (RESIGNED). 


Photo. S. G. Bain. 
MR. MCCLELLAN, 
NEW MAYOR OF NEW YORK. 
have nothing to do with the financial administration of 
the Army, but will give his mind entirely to questions of 
strategy, as Moltke did. 





The death of Lord Rowton on 
Nov. g opens two questions 
of lasting importance to the 
literary man and politician. Has Lord Rowton left the 


OuR PORTRAITS. 


Photo. Elliott and Fry. 
SIR GEORGE SYDENHAM 


manuscript of an “ official’’ life of Lord Beaconsfield, 
or to whom has he, in turn, left the letters and 
papers bequeathed to him by the great Victorian states- 
man? The issue should be interesting. Lord Rowton 
was evidently a believer in his chief’s dictum that the 
most remarkable, the most self-sustained and powerful 
sentence he knew was “‘ Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof,’’ and stayed his hand. For other and more 
active charities he is even better known, and it was his 
energy that caused the establishment and the success of 
the ‘‘ poor man’s hotels’’ that bear his name. Montagu 
William Lowry - Corry, first Baron 
Rowton, was born on Oct. 8, 1838, the 
son of the Right Hon. Henry Thomas 
Lowry - Corry, First Lord of the 
Admiralty under Lord Derby, and a 
sister of Lord Shaftesbury, through 
whom he doubtless inherited his 
philanthropic tendencies. Educated 
at Harrow and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he was in due course 
called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn, 
and, until he became private secretary 
to Lord Beaconsfield, then Mr. Disraeli, 
in 1866, practised assiduously. His 
connection with the great Conservative 
leader was of the most intimate nature. 
He was constantly at his side in public 
and private, even accompanying him 
to the Berlin Conference as_ joint 
acting secretary to the British Pleni- 
potentiaries ; and, as a holder of the Disraelian traditions, 
was frequently consulted by Queen Victoria after his chief’s 
death. The peerage, created in 1880, becomes extinct. 


R.E., K.C.M.G. 


The feud between the /reeman’s Fournal and the 
Trish People, pursued with great vigour since the 
signing of the Land Conference report, has had an 
issue that was not altogether unexpected. Mr. William 
O’Brien, the champion of moderation, has succumbed 
before the pertinacity of Mr. Thomas Sexton and his 
irreconcilables ; has decided to stop the publication 
ot the /r7shk People, the only organ that has recently 
expressed the views of Nationalists inclined to take 
advantage of the terms of the Land Act; has severed © 
his connection with the United Irish League ; and 
has, for the second time, resigned his seat in 
Parliament. . Mr. O’Brien has had a political career 
as strenuous as his most ardent countrymen could 
desire: he has been prosecuted for political offences 
nine times, and has spent over two years in prison. He 
was elected to Parliament for his native town in 1883 
and has represented the Southern Division of Tyrone, 
the North-Eastern Division of Cork, and Cork City. 


Mr. Walter Egerton, C.M.G., at present British 
Resident in Negri Sembilan, succeeds Sir Ralph 
Moon as High Commissioner of Southern Nigeria. 


Sir Charles Nicholson, who died on Nov. 8 in his 
ninety-fourth year,-had the honour of being Australia’s 
first Baronet and oldest statesman. Charles Nicholson, 
having graduated as M.D. with high honours at Edin- 
burgh University, landed in ‘‘ New Holland”’ in 1833, 
settled on some property of his uncle’s near Sydney, 
practised his profes- 
sion, became a partner 
in a sheep-station, and 
speedily identified him- 
self with the social and 
political interests of 
the colony. His name 
has’ been chiefly 
associated with the 
University of Sydney, 
which he founded, and 
of which he was for 
many years Chancellor; 
but he has other strong 
claims to remem- 
brance. A member of 
the first Legislative 
Assembly of New South 
Wales, he was promi- 
; nent in its delibera- 
tions, and thrice its Speaker. He married a Miss Keight- 
ley in 1865, and is succeeded in the baronetcy by his son, 
Charles Archibald, the draughtsman and architect. 


Photo. Elliottand Fry. 
MR. WALTER EGERTON, C.M.G., 


NEW HIGH COMMISSIONER OF 
SOUTHERN NIGERIA. 


Sir Robert Cranstoun, the new Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, is a well-known merchant of that city, 
and, as its treasurer, was knighted by the King on 
the occasion of his visit last spring. He is a keen 
Volunteer, was one of the first to join the ranks of 
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This huge vat, which measures twenty-nine and a half tuches tn length, comes from the Aroa River, 
This photograph ts reproduced by the courtesy of Mr. Oldfield Thomas. 
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Photo. Hogg, Belfast, 


LAUNCHED AT BELFAST, 


’ 


THE HOTTENTOT RISING IN GERMAN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA: WARMBAD, THE SCENE THE NEW ADMIRALTY YACHT “ ENCHANTRESS,’ 
(OF THE OUTBREAK. NOVEMBER 7. 
The German station at Warmbad was burned down by the rebels. The vessel, which was built by Messrs. Harland and Wolff, was christened by Mrs. Arnold-Forster. 














Photo. Anglo-German Press. Photo. Venabert 


THE MAKING OF AN UNDERGROUND TRAM-LINE IN LONDON: THE WORKS BEHIND THE FATAL MOTOR ACCIDENT IN FRANCE: ‘THE WRECK y THE 
THE NEW GAIETY THEATRE. CHAMPION DANJEAN’S CAR. 


The new line will run from Waterloo to Gray’s Inn Road. The roof of the tunnel will Danjean, the motor champion, was killed during a race at Gaillon on November 8. Ln trying 
» . ’ 5 . 
be two feet below the level of the ground. to avoid his rival, Brasier, Danjean upsel his car, which fell above him. 
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the Queen’s Ediuburgh Brigade, and can bodst that 
for a quarter of a century he never missed a parade. 
Special Staff studies in London and at Aldershot earned 
him the distinction of being the first Volunteer officer 
to be appointed Adjutant to his own corps. 


The marriage of Miss May Goelet, daughter of 
Mr. Ogden Goelet, adds yet another American to the 
list of British peeresses, but an American who is 
already well known on this side of the Atlantic. 
Since her father’s death, her mother, her brother, and 
herself have spent most of their time in Europe. The 
Duchess will, by the time she is five-and-twenty, 
have control of a fortune estimated at twenty million 
dollars. Her husband is the eighth Duke of Roxburghe, 
and was born on July 25, 1876, the son of the seventh 
Duke and Anne, daughter of the seventh Duke of 
Marlborough. He is a Second Lieutenant in the 
4th Battalion of the Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers, and served with the Household Cavalry 
composite regiment during the recent South African 
War. 

The forces of corruption have conquered New 
York. Mr. Low, the Reform Mayor, has_ been 
defeated by Mr. McClellan, the Tammany candi- 
date. Mr. McClellan, son of General McClellan, is 
personally a reputable citizen; but he is in the hands 
of Murphy and ‘“‘ bosses”’ of the same stamp. The 
majority is so large that the compact between 
Republicans and Democrats to keep the Tammany 
‘‘tiger’’ chained up has clearly broken down. 
Many Democrats must have voted for Mr. 
McClellan for strictly party reasons. By recovering 
control of New York, they make possible the defection 
of the State from the Republicans at the Presidential 
election. Compared with this issue, the decent adminis- 
tration of New York City counted for nothing in their 
eyes. Tammany means nothing less than government 
by blackmail, and the encouragement of every abomin- 
ation in a great city that can be made to fill the coffers 
of the ‘‘ bosses.’’ ‘Two years ago the revolt of decency 
and.probity in New York scotched the evil, but there is 
no killing it. Evidently the average man who would not 
dream ot employing Tammany methods in his own busi- 
ness Can see no great harm in them for municipal affairs, 
provided that his party profits by their ascendency. 


From Sandringham on 
Nov. 10 their Majesties offici- 
ally notified in the ‘‘ Court 
Circular ’’ that they had 
received the gratifying intelligence of the betrothal of 
her Royal Highness Princess Alice of Albany, their 
Majesties’ niece, to his Serene Highness Prince Alex- 
ander of Teck. Their impending marriage has the 
King’s entire sanction and approval. As both the con- 
tracting parties are within the succession, the King 
will in due course 
signify in Council 
his approval of the 


THE ROYAL 
BETROTHAL., 


shall in future enjoy the same equality of opportunity 
which it enjoys now,’’ and that that equality of oppor- 
tunity would be secured by solid guarantees. He also 
stated that it would be the policy of the Government 
to bring about a better state of things in Morocco. 


The tour of the English cricket 
team in Australia opened at 
Adelaide in excellent style, 
much better indeed than many 
pessimists had prophesied. In its first innings Mr. 
Warner’s team scored 483 for eight wickets and then 
declared, Hayward contributing 157, Lilley 91, and the 
captain 65 to the total. South Australia replied with 


CRICKET 
IN AUSTRALIA. 


Photo. Mayail, 
DUKE OF ROXBURGHE, 


Photo. Edward Hughes. 

THE DUCHESS OF ROXBURGHE, THE 
.172 for its first innings; and 343 for seven wickets in 
its second innings. The time limit having been reached, 
the game was declared a draw. 

Since the disastrous eruptions 
of 1902 Mont Pelée has under- 
gone the most remarkable 
changes of contour. Formerly its outline was rather 
gently undulating, but now with the formation of the 
new cone it is jagged and abrupt. On the new cone is 
an extraordinary spine, which has undergone curious 
changes, and which presents the weirdest effects as 
seen through a shifting veil of cloud. In certain aspects 
it resembles nothing so much as the pinion of some evil 
spirit as imagined by Gustave Doré. 


Mont PELEE. 





The report that the garrison 
of Warmbad, German South- 
West Africa, had been mas- 
sacred has fortunately been 
discounted by the German Colonial Office, which knows 
of only one lieutenant and one sergeant being killed 
and one soldier wounded. The first telegrams stated 
that the town had been burned by the Bondelswart 
tribe and the whole of the Germans killed; the British 


THE WARMBAD 
INCIDENT. 


Nov. 19 the Lord Mayor will entertain their Majesties 
at the Guildhall. The same evening there will be a com- 
mand performance at Windsor after a State banquet. 
There 1s a State concert for Nov. 20, and on Nov. 21 
their Majesties depart. 





For a considerable. time the 
Glasgow Archeological Society 
and the Scottish Society of 
Antiquaries have been. carry- 
ing out excavations at the western and eastern 
ends respectively of the Antonine Wall between the 
Forth and Clyde. The ancient Port of Camelon, 
which is now about three miles inland, has been 
accurately mapped out, and the famous system of 
concentric circular earthworks known as_ Rough 
Castle, near Falkirk, has also been delineated. 
Most interesting of all are the Roman military pits, 
of which no examples have hitherto been known. 
Their construction accords exactly with the descrip- 
tion given by Czsar in the ‘‘ Commentaries,’’ 
Book VI., Chapter 73, in connection with the Siege 
of Alesia. The pits lie to the north-west of the fort. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES 
IN SCOTLAND. 


A Berlin journal, Der Osten, 
which reflects the feeling of 
the Japanese in Europe, has 
expressed the view that any improvement in the 
relations between Japan and Russia is impossible. 
War it regards as inevitable in the long run, and 
it is therefore desirable that the outbreak of hostilities 
should be speedy. ‘The journal in question further 
considers that a quick resort to the last argument 
of Kings would make for the ultimate repose of the 
two nations most concerned and of the whole world. 
There have been curious rumours of a Russo-German 
Alliance, as a sort of offset to that existing between 
Great Britain and Japan, but the idea is wholly scouted 
in official circles. All the indications, indeed, now 
point to the improbability of an appeal to arms. 


THE FAR EAST. 





Disgust and indignation have 
been aroused in Vienna by the 
Sultan’s reply to the Austro- 
Russian Note embodying the scheme of reform for 
Macedonia. In view of Abdul Hamid’s virtual rebuff, 
the only course which dignity leaves open to the two 
Powers in question is to appoint a time within which 
Turkey will accept the joint proposals, this further 
communication to be backed with a pretty broad 
hint that further delay may necessitate coercive 
measures. With the Porte it is also a question 
of dignity, from another point of view; for it is 
urged that the Sultan as Sovereign and Caliph could 
not have accepted the scheme. Nor is his Imperial 
Majesty without his own grievance, for he has lost, be it 
noted, no less than 
1000 Albanians killed 
and 350 exiled. 
This, of course, 


THE BALKANS. 





match. Princess 
Alice of Albany, 
who is the daughter 
of the Duchess of 
Albany and sister of 
the young Duke of 
Saxe -Coburg-Gotha, 
is twenty years of 
age. Prince Alex- 
ander, who is the 
third son of the late 
Duke of Teck and 
the well-beloved 
Princess Mary of 
Cambridge, is the 
Princess of Wales’s 
youngest brother. 
Ile is twenty-nine 
years of age and 
holds a captain’s 
commission in the 
7th Hussars. In the 
South African War 
he gained the Dis- 
tinguished Service 
Order. 


THE KAISER’S 
HEALTH. 
It came as a sur- 
prise to the world 
to hear on the even- 
ing of Nov. 8 that 
the German Emperor 
had undergone an 
operation tor poly- 
pus in the upper 














is a serious con- 
sideration, and 
calls for summary 
justice on Mace- 
donia, with regard 
neither to age nor 
sex. The proportion 
of Macedonian slain 
necessary to avenge 
each Albanian is no 
doubt assessed on 
the loftiest principles 
of Ottoman Imperial 
equity. 
THE 
INDEPENDENCE 
OF PANAMA. 


The continual fer- 
ment of the Central 
American States was 
accentuated on Nov. 
3 by the outbreak of 
a revolution whereby 
Panama declared its 
separation from 
Colombia, and set 
up an independent 
Republic. ‘The new 
Government, which 
consists of three 
Consuls and a Cabi- 
net, has been recog- 
nised by the United 
States. The great 
effect of this re- 











volution will be that 





part of the larynx. 
The mention of such 
a disorder, and in HER ROYAL 
particular of the 

locality, at once 

raised apprehensive 

reminiscences of theterrible throat affection which resulted 
in the untimely death of the Emperor Frederick. It was 
reassuring, however, to hear on the highest medical 
authority that there was no malignant growth, that the 
wound was small, and that his Majesty’s condition was 
perfectly satisfactory. Professor Moritz Schmidt was 
the operator. 


Photo, Schaarwachter, Berlin, 


In reply to a deputation repre- 
senting traders with Morocco, 
Lord Lansdowne has said that, 
‘‘whatever be the result of 
passing events in Morocco, his Majesty’s Government will 
make it their business to see that the trade of this country 


LORD LANSDOWNE 
ON Morocco. 


HIGHNESS PRINCESS ALICE 


OF ALBANY. 


THE ROYAL BETROTHAL. 
inhabitants being taken prisoners. One account states 
that the rising was due to distress consequent upon 
the drought; another has it that the Bondelswarts 
refused to deliver their rifles to the Germans for regis- 
tration ; that, after an altercation, the officer command- 
ing in the town shot the chief; and that, as a result, 
the tribe immediately attacked the soldiers. 


The official programme an- 

THE KING OF ITALY’S pnounces that the King and 
VISIT. Queen of Italy will arrive at 
Windsor on Nov. 17, and the 

following day they will drive to Frogmore, and on 


HIS SERENE HIGHNESS PRINCE ALEXANDER OF TECK. 


Photo. Gunn and Stuart. the questions which 


obstructed the com- 
pletion of the 
Panama Canal will 
be finally laid to 
rest, and the work will be finished in due course. 
The United States has intimated its obligation to secure 
that there shall be no interruption to traffic across the 
Isthmus. Switzerland has supplied a model for the 
new Government, and its recognition by the United 
States has been dealt with in an official communication 
issued by Mr. Hay. This document sets forth that the 
action of President Roosevelt in Panama was not only 
in strictest accordance with the principles of justice and 
equity and in line with all the best precedents of the 
United States public policy, but it was the only course 
that could have been taken in compliance with treaty 
rights and obligations. The United States war-ships 
have proceeded to Colon to maintain order. 








THE BIRTHDAY HONOURS: 


Photo. Barraud, 
Gen. Lorp WittiAM Seymour, 
Lieutenant of the Tower of London. 
(New K.C.V.O.) 


Photo, Mauil and Fox. 
Vicek-ADMIRAL JOHN FELLOWES, 


Second in Command of the Channel 
Squadron. 
(New A.C.B.) 


Photo. Tear. 
Mr. ALan R. MAnsy, 


Surgeon - Apothecary to the King 
and Queen at Sandringham. 
(New Knighi?.) 


Photo. Russel, 
ApMIRAL Sir Cyprian BRIDGE, 


Commander-in-Chief on the China 
Statjon. 
(New G.C.Be) 
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Photo. Russel. 
Vicr-ApmirAL Lorp CHARLES 
Beresrorp, K.C.V.O., 
Commander of the Channel Fleet. 
(New K.C.B.) 


Photo. Russel. 
ApmirAL A. H. MarKkuam, 


Commander-in-Chief at the Nore. 
(New K.C.B.) 
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Photo, Biliott and Fry. 
Mr. Harry S. Samutt, 


M.P. for the Limehouse Division, 
(Vew Knight.) 


Photo. Elliott and Fry. 
Pror. C. Le Neve Fosrsr, F.R.S., 
Professor of Mining at the Royal 
School of Mines. 
(New Knight.) 
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Photo. Elliott and Fry. 
Mr. AuGust Manns, 


Musical Director at the Crystal 
Palace. 


(New Knight.) 


Photo. Barraud. 
Mr. R. K. DovGtas, 
Kenger of Oriental Printed Books and 
MSS. at the British Museum. 
(New Knight.) 
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Photo. Hilis and Saunders. 
His Honour JupGse SNAGGr, 
County Court Judge at Oxford. 
(New Knight.) 


Photo, Lafayette. 
Mr. Lees Knowtgs, M.P., 
Church Estates 
Commissioner. 
(New Baronet.) 


Photo. Elliott and Fry. 
Mr. H. A. Grerarp, 


Bailiff of Guernsey. 
(New Knight.) 


Photo. Mauil and Fox. 
Ear. Howe, 
Lord Chamberlain to Queen 
Alexandra. 
(New G.C.V.O.) 


. Photo. Elliott and Fry. 
Mr. Ernest Frowsr, M.P., 
Hon. Sec. of the People’s Palace. 
(New Knight.) 


Photo * Ferome.” 
Mr. CHARLES SCARISBRICK, 


Mayor of Southport, 1902. 
(New Knight.) 
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HE little story Iam about to tell will meet, I have 
no doubt, with a good deal of incredulity, not to 
say derision. Very well; there is the subject of 

it himself to testify. If you can put an end to him by 
any lethal process known to man, I will acknowledge 
myself misinformed, and attend your last moments on 
the scaffold. 

* * * . * 

Miss Belmont disapproved of Mrs. John. Belmont; 
and Mrs. John Belmont hated Miss Belmont. And the 
visible token of this antagonism was a button. 

It was of jade stone, and it was a talisman. For 
three generations it had been the mascot of the Belmont 
family, an heirloom, and symbolising in its shining disc 
a little local sun, as it were, of prosperity. The last 
three head Belmonts had all been men of an ample 
presence. The first of them, the original owner of the 
stone, having assigned it a 
place in perpetuity at the 
bottom hole of his waist- 
coat (as representing the 
centre of his system), his 
heirs were careful to sub- 
stantiate a tradition which 
meant so much to them in 
a double sense. 

Indeed, the button was 
as good as a blister. It 
seemed to draw its wearer 
to a head in the prosperous 
part of him. It was set in 
gold, artfully furnished at 
its back with a loop and 
hank, and made transfer- 
able from waistcoat to 
waistcoat, that its posses- 
sor for the time being 
might enjoy at all seasons 
its beneficent influence. In 
broad or long cloth, in 
twill or flannel, by day 
and by night, the button 
attended him, regulating in- 
discriminately his business 
and his digestion. In such 
circumstances, it is plain 
that Death must have been 
hard put to it to find a 
vulnerable place ; and such 
was the fact. It has often 
been said that a man’s soul 
is in his stomach; how, 
then, could it get behind 
the button? Only by one 
of those unworthy subter- 
fuges, which, nevertheless, 
it does not disdain. The 
first Belmont lived to ninety, 
and with such increasing 
portliness that at the last 
a half-moon had to be cut, 
and perpetually enlarged, 
out of the dining - room 
table to accommodate his 
presence. Practically, he 
was eating his way through 
the board, with the pro- 
spect of emerging at the 
other end, when, in rising 
from a particularly substan- 
tial repast one night, he 
caught the button in the 
crack between the first slab 
(almost devoured) and the 
second, wrenched it away, 
and was immediately seized 
with apoplexy. He died; 
and the Destroyer, after 
pursuing his heir to three- 
score years and 
ten, looking for 
the heel of 
Achilles, as un- 
worthily ‘got 
home’’ into him. He 
was lumbering down 
Fleet Street one dog - day 
when, oppressed beyond en- 
durance by the heat, he wrenched 
open—in defiance of all canons of 
taste and prudence—his waistcoat. The 
button—¢he button—was burst from _ its 
bonds in the act, though, fortunately—for 
the next-of-kin—to be caught by its hank in the 
owner’s watch-chain. But to the owner himself 
the impulse was fatal. A prowling cutpurse, quick to 
the chance, ‘‘ let out’’ full on the old gentleman’s 


bow-window, quenching its lights, so to speak, for ever; 
and then, having snatched the chain, incontinently 
doubled into the arms of a constable. The property 
was recovered—but for the heir; the second Belmont’s 
bellows having been broken beyond mending. 

The third met with as inglorious an end, and at a 
comparatively early age ; for the button—as a saving 
clause to whatever god had thrown it down, for the 
fun of the thing, among men—was possessed with a 
very devil of touchiness, and always instant to resent 
the least fancied slight to its self-importance. Else 
had Tithonus been its wearer to this day, as — but I 
won’t anticipate. The third Belmont, then, in a fit of 
colossal forgetfulness, sent the button, 777 a white waist- 
coat, to the wash. The calamity was detected forth- 
with, du¢ not in time to avert ttself. After death 
the doctor. Before the outraged article could be 


Thrashing and slicing in a sort of Jrenzy. 


restored to its owner and victim, he had died of a rapid 
dropsy, and the button became the property of Mrs. John 
Belmont, his relict and residuary legatee, who : 
But, for the history of the button itself? Why, in 
brief, as it affected the Belmont family, it was this. 
Mr. Adolphus Belmont had been Consul at one of the 
five treaty ports of China about the troublous years of 
1840-42. During the short time that he held office, a 
certain local mandarin, Elephoo Ting by name, was 
reported to Peking for high treason, and honoured with 
an imperial ukase, or invitation to forestall the heads- 
man. There was no doubt, indeed, that Elephoo Ting 
had been very strenuous, in public, in combating the 
intrusion of the foreign devil, while inviting him, in 
private, to come on and hold tight. There is no doubt. 
too, that in the result Elephoo and Adolphus had made 
a profitable partnership of it in the matter of opium, 
or that the mandarin had 
formed a very high, and 
even sentimental, opinion of 
the business capacities of 
his young friend. Young, 
that is to say, relatively, for 
Adolphus was already sixty- 
three when appointed to 
his post. But, then, of the 
immemorial Ting’s age no 
record actually existed. The 
oldest inhabitant of Ning- 
po knew him as one knows 
the historic beech of one's 
district. He had always 
been there—bland, prosper- 
ous, enormous, a smooth 
bole of a man radiating 
benevolence. And now at 
last he was to die. It 
seemed impossible. 

It was impossible, save 
on a condition. That he 
confided to his odd partner 
and confidant, the English 
Consul, during a last inter- 
view. He held a carving- 
knife in his hand. 

** Shall I accept this sig 
nal favour of the imperial 
sun ?”’ he said. 

‘* Have you any choice ? 
asked the Consul gloomily. 
‘* The decree is out: the 
soldiers surround your dwel- 
ling.’’ 

Elephoo Ting 
softly. 

‘* Vain, vain all, unless 
I discard my talisman.’’ 
He produced the jade but- 
ton from his cap. ‘* This,’’ 
he said, ‘I had fom my 
father, when the old man 
sickened at last of life, 
desiring to be an ancestor. 
It renders who wears it, 
while he wears it, immortal; 
only it is jealous,. jealous, 
and stands upon its dignity. 
Shall I, too, part with it, 
and at a stroke let in the 
light of ages ?”’ 

He saw the incredulity in 
his visitor’s face, and handed 
him the carving-knife, 

‘« Strike,’’ he said. ‘I 
bid thee.’’ 

‘* You take the 
quences ?’ 

ne 

With infinite cynicism, Mr. Belmont essayed 
to tickle, just to tickle, the creature’s infatu 
ation with the steel point. It bent, where it 
touched, like paper. He thrust hard and ever 
harder, until at last he was thrashing and 
slicing with the implement in a sort of frenzy 
of horror. The mandarin stood apathetic, 
while the innocuous blade swept and rustled 
about his huge bulk like a harmless feather. 
Then said he, as the other desisted at length, 
unnerved and trembling: “ Art thou con- 
vinced ?”’ 

“Il am convinced,’’ said the Consul. 

Elephoo Ting handed him the button in 
exchange for the knife. 

‘Take and wear it,’’ he said, ‘‘ for my 
sake, whom you have pleased by outwitting, 
on the score of benefiting, two Governments. 
You have the makings of a great mandarin 
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in you: the button will do the rest. Would you 
ever escape the too-soon satiety of this stodgy life, 
pass it on, with these instructions which I shall give 
you, to your next - of - kin. Be ever deferential 
to the button and considerate of its vanity, for 
it is the fetish of a sensitive but undiscriminating 
spirit. So long as you cherish it, you will prosper. 
But the least apparent slight to itself, it will revenge, 
and promptly. As for me, I have an indigestion of 
the world that I would cure.’’ 

And with the words he too became an ancestor. 

Then riches and bodily amplitude came to Adolphus 
Belmont, until the earth groaned under his importance. 
He was a spanker, and after him Richard Belmont was 
a spanker, and after him John Belmont was a very 
spanker of spanks, even at thirty-two, when he com- 
mitted the last enormous indiscretion which brought 
him death and his fortunes almost ruin. For the 
outrage to the button had been so immeasurable that, 
not content with his obliteration, it must manceuvre 
likewise to efface the accumulations of fortune which it 
had brought him by involving in a common ruin most 
of the concerns in which that fortune was invested, so 
that his widow found herself left, all in a moment, a 
comparatively poor woman. 

And here Mrs. John Belmont comes in. 

She was a little woman, of piquancy and resource, 
and a very accomplished angler of men. She could 
count on her pink finger-tips the ten most killing baits 
for vanity. And, having once recovered the button, she 
set herself to conciliating it with a thousand pretty kisses 
and attentions. It lived between the bosom of her frock 
and the ruff of her dainty nightgown. Yet for a long 
time it sulked, refusing to be coaxed into better than a 
tacit staying of its devastating hand. And so matters 
stood when the Assembly ball was held. 

Miss Emma Belmont and Mrs. John Belmont lived in 

the same town, connections, but apart. Their visits 
were visits of ceremony—and dislike. Miss Emma was 
Mr. John’s sister, and had always highly disapproved 
of his marriage with the ‘‘adventuress.’”’ Her very 
name, she thought, bordered on an impropriety! How 
could any ‘‘Inez’’ dissociate herself from the tradition 
of cigarretto-stained lips and white eyeballs travelling 
behind a fan like litthke moons of coquetry ? This one, 
in fact, took no trouble to. Her reputation involved 
them in a common scandal; and it was solely on this 
account, I think, that she so resented her sister-in-law’s 
appropriation of the button. She herself was devoted to 
good works, and utterly content in her mission. She 
did not want the button; but, inasmuch as it was a 
selmont heirloom, and Mrs. John childless, she chose 
to symbolise in it the bone of contention, and to use it 
as a convenient bar to amenities which would other- 
wise have seemed to argue in her a sympathy with a 
mode of life with which she could not too emphatically 
wish to disconnect herself. 

They met at the Assembly ball. Miss Belmont, 
though herself involved in the financial ebb, had con- 
sidered it her duty to respect so respectable an occasion, 
and even to adorn it with a silk of such inflexibility that 
(I tremble as I write it) one could imagipesher slipping 
out of it through a trap, like the vanishiffg lady, and 
leaving all standing. Presently Mrs. John Belmont, 
with a wicked look, floated up to her. 

‘* You here, Inez!’’ exclaimed Miss Emma, affect- 
ing an amazement which, unhappily, she could ‘not 
feel, 

The other flirted and simpered. When she smiled 
one could detect little threads drawn in the fine powder 
near the corners of her mouth. There was no ensign 
of widowhood about her. She ruffled with little gaudy 
downs and feathers, like a_ new - fledged bird _of 
paradise. 

‘Yes, indeed,”’ she said. ‘‘And I’ve 
Captain Naylor, who’s been dining with me. 
introduce him to you?”’ 

Miss Belmont’s sense of decorum left her speech- 
less. 

Inez, on the contrary, rippled out the most 
tinkling laugh. 

‘*You dear old thing,’’ she tittered. ‘‘ Don’t look 
so shocked. I knew you’d be here to chaperon me, 
and ’’ She came a step closer. ‘‘ Yes, the button ’s 
there, Emma. You may stare; but make up your mind, 
I'm not going to part with it.’’ 

Miss Belmont found herself, and responded quietly 

‘1 hope not indeed, Inez. I don’t ask or expect 
you. You might multiply it to-night by a dozen, and 
only offend me less.”’ 

Mrs. John laughed again, rather shrilly. 

‘Oh, fie!’? she said. ‘ Why, even you haven’t a 
high-necked dress, you know.’’ 

And then a very black and red man, in a jam- 
pot collar and a voice like a rook, came and claimed 
her. 

‘“ Haw, 
think.”’ 

Miss Belmont, to save appearances, rigidly sat out 
the evening. When at last she could endure no more, 
she had her fly called and prepared to go home. 
She was about to get into it, when she observed a 
familiar figure standing among the’ few midnight 
loafers who had gathered without the shadow of the 
porch, 

‘* Hurley!’’ she exclaimed. 

The man, after a moment, 
forward, touching his hat. He had once been her 
most favoured frofégé—a rogue and _ irreclaimable, 
whom she had persuaded, temporarily, from the devil's 
service to her own. He had returned to his master, 
but with a reservation of respect for the practical 
Christian. Miss Belmont was orthodox, but she had a 
way with sinners. She pitied and fed and frusted 
them. She was a member of the Prisoners’ First Aid 
Society, with a reverence for the law and a weakness 
for the lawless. Her aim was to reconcile the two, to 
interpret, in a yearning charity, between the policeman 
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and the criminal, who at least, in the result, made a 
common cause of honouring fer. Inez asserted that, 
living, as she did, very nervously alone on the out- 
skirts of the town, she had adopted this double method 
of propitiation tor the sake of her own security. But, 
then, Inez had a forked tongue, which you would never 
have guessed from seeing the little scarlet tip of it 
caressing her lips. 

Well, Miss Belmont had once coaxed Jim Hurley 
into being her handy. man, foreseeing his redemption 
in an innocent association with flowers and the cult of 
the artless cabbage. He proved loyal to her, gained 
her confidence, knew all about the button and other 
matters of family moment. But the contiguity of the 
kitchen-garden with Squire Thornycroft’s pheasant-coops 
was too much for hereditary proclivities. He stole eggs, 
sold them, was detected, prosecuted, sentenced to a 
short term of imprisonment, and disappeared. Miss 
Belmont herself met him on his discharge from the jail 
gates, but he was not to be induced to return. The wild 
man was in his brain, and off he had gone, with Parthian 
shots of affection, in quest of fun. And for two years 
she had not seen” him again until to-night, when his 
scratch of red hair and beard—which always looked 
as if he had just pulled his head out of a quickset— 
suddenly blew into flame before her. And then there 
followed a shock of distress. 

“Jim! Why, what’s happened ? 
matter with you ?’’ 

There was no need to specify. The man was 
obviously going off his tramp—nearing the turn of the 
dark road. He was ghastly, and constantly gave little 
spasmodic wrenching coughs during the minute he 
stood beside her. 

‘*Well,”’ he gasped, ‘‘I dunno. 
in my stummick. I be all touchwood 
old ellum.”’ 

‘*Will you come and see me ?’ 

‘s*Es. By "m-by.”” 

‘“Why not now? Where are you going to sleep ?’ 

He grinned, and coughed, half suffocated, as he 
backed. 

‘““T’ve — 
alone.’’ 

It did not sound gracious. One would not have 
guessed by it his design, which was nothing less than 
a jolly throw against the devil in the teeth of death. 
Miss Belmont, a little hurt, but more sad, got into her 
fly and was driven home. Arrived there, she sat up an 
hour contemplative. She was just preparing to go to 
bed in the grey dawn, when she heard the garden- 
gate click and footsteps rapidly traverse the path 
to the front door. Her heart seemed to stop. She 
stole trembling into the hall. ‘* Who’s fhere ?”’ 
she demanded in a quavering voice. The answer 
came, with a clearness that made her start, through 
the letter-box. 

‘‘Me, Missus—Jim Hurley.”’ 

Amazed, and a little embarrassed, she opened. The 
man burst, almost fell in, and staggering, recovered 
himself. 

‘“’?Ere!’’ he said, with eager manipulation trying to 
force something upon her. ‘‘I’ve done ’er! I’ve got it 
for yer! Take it—make ’aste—they’re arter me. It’s 
yourn as by rights, and she’s got to crow on the wrong 
side of ’er woundy little mouth.’’ 
But Miss Belmont, with instinctive repulsion, had 
her hands behind her back and retreated before 
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‘‘Jim!”’ she 
got? What do 
you.”’ 

‘“*Oh, go along!”’ he insisted. His cough was gone. 
He seemed animated with a new masterfulness. ‘‘ Ain't 
I in the know? It’s yourn, anyhow, and’’—his eye 
closed in an_ ineffable rapture—‘‘] done the devil out 
of his own when I heard I be booked to go to him. 
He'll pay me, I reckon; but I don’t care. You take it. 
It’s your dooty as a good woman.’’ 

‘*No, no,’’ cried Miss Belmont, beating him away 
with her hands. ‘‘ Don’t let me even see it to know. 
How could you suppose such a thing? ‘Take it back 
while you ’ve time.’’ 

B’s 33 and go wore their list “:oted boots ; but Jim’s 
ear was a practised one. Swiftly summoned, they had 
raced on his tracks from the Assembly Rooms. He had 
known it, and had laboured merely to keep his start of 
them by three minutes—two—one. Now while their sole 
was yet on the threshold, he darted into the dining- 
room and was under the table at a dive. They had him 
out and handcuffed, of course, in a jiffy; and then they 
stood to explain. 

‘* Well, you ain’t a cheeked one neither, Hurley! 
To run up here of all pla¢es for cover! Don’t you 
mind him, Miss.’’ (She stood pale and _ shivering. 
‘* The shock! ’’ she had murmured _ confusedly.) 
‘“Why,’’ said 33, ‘‘the man was heard by plenty pro- 
posing of hisself to visit you; and looked to your hold 
kindness to him to take and shelter, is supposed.’’ 

She found voice to ask: ‘*‘ What’s he done ?’’ 

“*Done!’’ said 33. ‘* Why, bless you, Miss! Treat- 
ing of you as if you was in collusion, ain’t ]1?’’ (She 
shivered.) ‘‘ Why, he grabbed a jewel—a gold button, 
as I understand—out o’ the buzzim o’ your own late 
brother’s good lady as she was a-stepping into her 
broom, and bolted with it. It ’ll be on ’im now if 
we’re lucky.”’ 

**You ain’t then, old cock,’’ said Jim, with a little 
hoarse laugh and choke. 

** Chuck it !’’ said go, a saturnine man. 

‘*That’s what I done, Kroojer,’’ said _ ** You 
go and ‘unt in the bloomin’ ‘edges if you don’t believe 
me.,’’ 

**It’s my duty to tell you,’’ said 33, ‘‘that what- 
ever you says will be took down in evidence agen 
you.’’ 
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They carried him off dispassionately, with some 
rough, kindly apologies to Miss Belmont for the 
trouble to which they had put her. She locked and 
bolted the door when they were gone; mechanically 
saw to the lamps, and went upstairs to bed in a sort of 
stunned dream. So she committed herself to the sheets, 
and so, in a sort of waking delirium, passed the remain- 
ing hours of slumber. She felt as if the even tenor of 
her way, her stream of placid days, had been suddenly 
dammed by a dead body, the self-destroyed corpse of 
her own character. Sometimes she would start from a 
suffering negation to feel B go’s hand upon her shoulder. 
‘* What have I done—Oh! what have I done?’’ she would 
moan in anguish; and Bgo would glower from under 
his helmet like a passionless Rhadamanthus— 

‘What have you done? What but, like our second 
Henry, meanly, by inference and innuendo, imposed 
upon your wretched tool the responsibility for a deed 
which you dared not seek to compass by the open 
processes of the law. Did you dispute the right owner- 
ship of the button ? Then why choose for your confidant 
an ex-thief and poacher? No use to say you designed 
no harm. By the flower be known the seed. Come 
along o’ me!”’ 

She rose late, ate no breakfast, and sat awaiting, 
pinched and grey, the inevitable ordeal. It opened, 
early enough, with the advent of Mrs. John. The little 
widow came sailing in, with a face of floured steel. 
When she saw, the edge of her tongue seemed to whet 
itself on her lips. Miss Emma broke out at once in an 
unendurable cry— 

‘*Inez! You can’t think I was a party to this!’ 

‘“Who said so, dear? Though the man was a 
protégé of yours, and was known to have remained 
where he encountered me by your instructions.”’ 

‘*Tt is not true.” 

‘*Tsn’t it? Well, at least, the plan miscarried. Now, 
give me the button, and 1 promise, to the best of my 
power, to hush the matter up.’”’ 

‘*T haven’t got it, indeed; oh, you must believe me ! 
He told the policeman himself that he had thrown it 
away while escaping.”’ 

‘Yes, yes. I give him credit for his loyalty to you. 
But, Emma—you know I never put much faith in your 
sanctimoniousness. Don’t be a fool, and drive me to 
extremities.’ 

**You can’t meanit. I blame my covetous heart. I 
envied you—I admit it—this dear fetish of our family. 
But to think me capable of such a wickedness! Oh, 
Inez !’’ 

Then Mrs. John Belmont exploded. I muffle the 
report. It left Miss Belmont flaccid and invertebrate, 
weakly sobbing that she would see Hurley; would try to 
get him to identify the exact spot where he had parted 
with the bauble ; would move heaven and earth to make 
her guiltless restitution. Yet all the time, remembering 
the scene of last night, she must have known her promise 
vain. Jim had sought to thrust no shadow of a fact 
upon her. He had not thrown the button away. He 
alone knew where it now was; but would he so far play 
into the hands of her enemy as to tell? She felt faint 
in the horror of this doubt; and Mrs. John perceived 
the horror. 

As for her, she was utterly hateful and incredulous. 
She had friends, she screamed—one in particular—who 
would act, and unmercifully, to see her righted. She 
hardly refrained from striking her sister-in-law, as she 
rushed out in a storm of hysterics. 

And at this point I was called in—by Miss Belmont, 
that is to say. 

I found her utterly prostrated—within step of the 
brink of the final collapse. 

I coaxed her back, foot by foot; won the whole 
truth from her; laughed her terrors to scorn, and 
staked her my _ professional credit to have the 
matter put right, or on the way to right, by our 
next meeting. 

And I meant it, and was confident. For that very 
day—though of this she did not know—I had officiaily 
ordered Jim Hurley’s removal from the cell in which 
he had been lodged to the County Hospital. The man 
was dying, that was the fact; and a fact that he had 
known perfectly when he staked at one throw for an 
easy bed for himself and a repayment of his debt to 
his old benefactress. 

He was ensconced in a little ward by himself when 
I visited him and sat down to my task. He cocked 
an eye at me from a red tangle, and grinned as if 
premonitory. 

‘Now, Hurley,’’ I said, ‘‘ I come straight from Miss 
Emma, by her authority, to acquaint you with the results 
of your deed.”’ 

“Oh!” he answered. ‘‘ Hev the peelers been 
a-dirtyin’ of their pore knees lookin’ for it in the 
’edgerows? I ’opes as they found it.’’ 

“You know they couldn’t. You’ve 
self.’’ 

**S’elp me, I haven’t 

Then I informed him, carefully and in detail, of the 
awful miscarriage of his intentions. He was patently 
dumbfounded. 

‘*Well, I’m blowed!’’ he whispered, quite amazed. 
‘Well, 1 am blowed!”’ 

‘“You must undo this,’’ I said. 
one way. Where zs the button ?’’ 

He gauged me profoundly a moment. 

“On a ledge under the table,’’ he said. 
thrust out a claw. 

‘*Don’t you go lettin’ ’er 
‘for I’ll ’aunt you!”’ 

I considered. 

‘*You must undo what you’ve done,’’ I repeated. 
**Don’t you see? Unless you can prove that it’s 
been in your possession all the time, avd 7s now, 
her character’s gone for ever. Mrs. John will see to 
that.”’ 

He did not, professionally, lack wits. 
perfectly. 


got it your- 


1? 


‘There ’s only 


Then he 


‘ave it back,’’ he said, 


He understood 











‘** You ’re ’er friend ?”’ he asked. 

I nodded. 

‘‘All right,’”’ he said, ‘you get ‘old of it private, 
and smuggle of it ‘ere, and I ‘Il manage the 
rest.”’ j 

‘* But, my good fellow! You’ve been overhauled, I 
suppose, and pretty thoroughly. How can you convince— 


“He grabbed a jewel.” 


convince, you understand—that you've kept the thing 
snug through it all?’’ 

“You go and smuggle of it 
doggedly. 

It needed only a very little manceuvring. I hurried 
back to Miss Belmont’s, heard the lady was still con- 
fined to her room, forbade the servant to report me, 
and claimed the privacy of the dining - room for the 
purpose of writing a prescription. The moment I was 
alone I made an excited and perfectly undignified 
plunge under the table, found the ledge (the thing, in 
auctioneer’s parlance, was a ‘‘ capital set,’’ in four 
leaves, that played long or short like a concertina), 
and the button, which in a_ feverish ecstasy I 
pocketed. Then, very well satisfied, I hurried back 
to Mr. Hurley. 

I found him, even in that short interval, changed for 
the worse; so much changed, that, in face of his con- 
dition, a certain sense of novel vigour, an overweening 
confidence in my own importance which had grown 
up, and lusty, in me during my return journey, seemed 
nothing less than an indecency. However, curiously 
enough, this mood began to ebb and sober from the 
very moment of my handing over the Azéce de con- 
viction to its purloiner. He ‘‘palmed’’ it profes- 
sionally, cleared his throat, and took instant command 
of the occasion. 

‘*Now,’’ he said, ‘‘ tell ’em I’ve confessed to you, 
and let ’em all come.’’ 

His confidence mastered the depression which had 
overtaken me. I returned, with fair assurance, to Miss 
Belmont, who received my news with a perfect rapture 
of relief. What she had suffered, poor good woman, 
none but herself might know. 

‘*Did he own to you where he had hidden it? 
she asked. And ‘‘Yes,’’ I could answer, perfectly 
truthfully. 

By my advice she prepared at once to go and 
fetch her sister-in-law to the hospital — with a friend, 
if she desired it—that all might witness to the details 
of the restitution. 

In the meanwhile I myself paid a visit to the police- 
station, and thence returned to my post to await the 
arrival of my company. 

It came in about an hour: Miss Belmont, tearfully 
expectant; Mrs. John Belmont, shrill and incredulous ; 
an immaculate tall gentleman, Captain Naylor by 
name, whose chin was propped on a very high collar, 
that he might perpetually sniff the incense of his own 
superiority ; and, lastly, and officially to the occasion, 
B 90. 

I lost no time in conducting them to the bedside of 


’ere,’’ he repeated 
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the patient. He had rallied wonderfully since our last 
encounter. He was sitting up against his pillow, his 
red hair fluffed out like the aureole of a dissipated angel, 
an expression on his face of a quite sanctimonious relish. 
I fancy he even winked at me. 
‘*Now, Hurley,’’ I said gravely, ‘‘as one on the 
threshold of the grave ’’ (which, nevertheless, I had my 
doubts about), ‘‘speak out and tell 
the truth.’”’ 

He cleared his throat, and 
started at once in a loud voice, 
as if repeating a lesson he had set 
himself— 

‘**Earing as ’ow my rash hact 
"ave brought suspicion on a inner- 
cent lady, I ’ereby makes affirm- 
ation of the fac’s. I stole the 
button and ’id it in my boot, where 
it is now.”’ 

‘*No it ain’t,’’ said B go sud- 
denly. ‘* Stow that.’’ 

Mr. Hurley smiled pityingly. 

““Oh, ain’t it, Sir?’’ he said. 
**’Ow do you know ?”’ 

‘* Because I searched you my- 
self,’’ said B go shortly. ; 

The patient, infinitely 
waved his hand. 

“"E searched 


tolerant, 


me, ladies and 
gentlemen! Ho, lor! Look at 
"im; I only arsks that—look at 
"im! Why, he doesn’t even know 
as there’s a smut on_his nose at 
this moment.’ 390 hastily rubbed 
that organ, and remembering him- 
self, lapsed into. stolidity once 
more.) Mr. Hurley addressed him 
with politeness 


exaggerated 


** IVould you be so good, Sir, as 
to go and fetch my boots ? 
] 
> 


B 90 thought 
officially, a minute ; 
denly, withdrew, and returned 
shortly with the articles. very 
massive and muddy, which he laid 
on the counterpane' before the 
prisoner. The latter, cherishing 
the ineffable dénouwemens, deliber- 
ately took and examined the left 
one, paused a moment, smilingly 
canvassing his company, and then 
quickly, with an almost imper- 
ceptible wrench and _ twirl, had 
unscrewed 
the heel 
bodily 
from its 
place and 
held it 
out. 

“"Rret” 
he said; 
and, with 
his arm 
extended, 

inverte- 
his 


profoundly, and 
wheeled sud- 


sank back in an 
brate ecstasy upon 
pillow. 
The 
with a 
on its 
within the 
button. 
They all 


was pierced 
compartment 

side, and 
lay the 


heel 
tiny 

revealed 

aperture 


saw it, but not 
as I, who, standing as 
did at the bed-head, and 
being something of an ama- 
teur conjurer myself, was con- 
scious in a flash of the rascal 
‘‘ passing ’’ the trinket into 
its receptacle even as he ex- 
posed it. 

There followed an exclam- 
ation or two, and _ silence. 
Then Captain Naylor said 
‘*Haw!’’ and Miss Belmont, 
with a gasp, turned a mild 
reproachful gazé upon her 
sister - in - law. But Mrs. 
John had not the’ grace 
to accept it. She gave a 
little vexed, covetous laugh, 
and stepped forward. 

“Well,” she 
Miss Emma, ‘‘you 
go without it still, dear, 
it seems.’’ Then, coldly, 
to Hurley: ‘‘ Give it me, 
please.”’ 

Now, so far so 
and, though I was 
with, I could not combat 
the decision. But truly | 
was not prepared for the up- 
shot. 

Jim, at Mrs. John’s first 
movement, had recovered pos- 
session of the button. 

‘“No, you don’t! 
said quite savagely. ‘I 
yourn by rights.”’ 

‘Jim, Jim,”’ 
‘itis hers, indeed; please give it up. 
what you make me suffer! ’’ 

But the man was 
mira‘ion. 

lain’t,’’ he 


said to 
must 


good ; 
enraged 


” 


he 
know all about it, and tain’t 
cried Miss Belmont in great agitation; 
You don’t think 
deter- 


black ' with a lowering 


said. ‘Keep off, you! l’ve not 
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thrown agen the devil for nothing. It’s goin’ to be Miss 
Emma’s or nobody’s.” 

‘* Not mine,”’ cried the poor lady again. ‘‘ I don’t 
want it. Not for worlds. I wouldn't take it now! ’’ 

And then Mrs. John Belmont, in one discord- 
ant explosion of fury, gave away her case for 
ever. 

‘‘ Insolent! Beyond endurance ! ’’ she shrieked, 
and whirled, with a flaming face, upon her cavalier. 

‘* Archibald! why do you stand grinning there ? Why 
don’t you take it from him ?”’ 

Thus prompted, Archibald, in great confusion, 
uttered an inarticulate ‘‘ Haw!” explained himself in 
a second and clearer one, and strode threateningly 
towards the bed. Watching, with glittering eyes, the 
advance, Jim, at the last moment, whipped fhe button 
into his mouth and swallowed tt ! 

The case, as a_ pathological no less than as 
a criminological curiosity, was unique. T will 
state a few particulars, The button lodged in the 
pancreas, in which it was presently detected, com- 
fortably ensconced, by means of the Réntgen rays. 
And it is a fact that, from the moment it settled 
there never apparently (I use the emphasis with 
a full sense of my responsibility) to be evicted 
Mr. Hurley began to recover, and fiom recovering 
to thrive—on anything. Croton-oil—I give only one 
instance—was a very cream of nourishment to him, 
Galvanic batteries but shook him into the laughter 
that makes fat, but without stirring the button It 
was tidiculous to suggest an operation, though the 
point was long considered. But in the meanwhile 
the button had piling up over itself such 
impenetrable delences ol adipose tissue that its 
very locality had become conjectural. he question 
was dropped only to another, How 
could one any luxuriant) man 
in hospital as an removed, there- 
fore, beaming, to the received — for 
some nominal dating 
from the arrest (everything, in fact, 
was henceforward to with him), and trundled 
himself out into the where he disappeared. 
| have seen him occasionally since at years 
long intervals. He ever more sleek and 
portly, till the shadows of the three dead _ Bel- 
monts together would not suffice to make him a 
pair of breeches. He has a_ colossal fortune; he 
is respectable, and, of course, genial 
monster of benevolence ; and he never fails to 
remind me when we meet of the time when I 
could) pronounce his life not worth a_ button, 


continued 


give rise to 

detain this 
He was 
court 


longet 
invalid ¢ 
police 
inexplicable reason a sentence, 
time of his 
prospetl 


world, 


VrTows 


respected a 


They had him out and hand.uffed 


in a jiffy. 


I have, can only have, one theory. fhe button, 
after many cross adventures, ‘‘ got home’ at last 
fatally for Mrs. John Belmont, who fell into a vicious 
decline upon its loss, and, tenderly nursed by her sister- 
in-law, departed this sphere in an uncertain year of 
her life. 

And, unless the button itself come to dissolve, Jim, | 
fear, is immortal. 

THE END 
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in you: the button will do the rest. Would you 
ever escape the too-soon satiety of this stodgy life, 
pass it on, with these instructions which I shall give 
you, to your next - of - kin. Be ever deferential 
to the button and considerate of its vanity, for 
it is the fetish of a_ sensitive but undiscriminating 
spirit. So long as you cherish it, you will prosper. 
But the least apparent slight to itself, it will revenge, 
and promptly. As for me, [ have an indigestion of 
the world that I would cure.’’ 

And with the words he too became an ancestor. 

Then riches and bodily amplitude came to Adolphus 
Belmont, until the earth groaned under his importance. 
He was a spanker, and alter him Richard Belmont was 
a spanker, and after him John Belmont was a very 
spanker of spanks, even at thirty-two, when he com- 
mitted the last enormous indiscretion which brought 
him death and his fortunes almost ruin. For the 
outrage to the button had been so immeasurable that, 
not content with his obliteration, it must manceuvre 
likewise to efface the accumulations of fortune which it 
had brought him by involving in a common ruin most 
of the concerns in which that fortune was invested, so 
that his widew found herself left, all in a moment, a 
comparatively poor woman. 

And here Mrs. John Belmont comes in, 

She was a litthke woman, of piquancy and resource, 
and a very accomplished angler of men. She could 
count on her pink finger-tips the ten most killing baits 
for vanity. And, having once recovered the button, she 
set herself to conciliating it with a thousand pretty kisses 
and attentions. It lived between the bosom of her frock 
and the ruff of her dainty nightgown. Yet for a long 
time it sulked, refusing to be coaxed into better than a 
tacit staying of its devastating hand. And so matters 
stood when the Assembly ball was held. 

Miss Emma Belmont and Mrs. John Belmont lived in 
the same town, connections, but apart. Their visits 
were visits of ceremony-—and dislike. Miss Emma was 
Mr. John’s sister, and had always highly disapproved 
of his marriage with the ‘‘adventuress.’’ Her very 
name, she thought, bordered on an impropriety! How 
could any ‘‘Inez’’ dissociate herself from the tradition 
of cigarretto-stained lips and white eyeballs travelling 
behind a fan like little moons of coquetry ? This one, 
in fact, took no trouble to. Her reputation involved 
them in a common scandal; and it was solely on this 
account, I think, that she so resented her sister-in-law’s 
appropriation of the button. She herself was devoted to 
good works, and utterly content in her mission. She 
did not want the button; but, inasmuch as it was a 
Belmont heirloom, and Mrs. John childless, she chose 
to symbolise in it the bone of contention, and to use it 
as a convenient bar to amenities which would other- 
wise have seemed to argue in her a sympathy with a 
mode of life with which she could not too emphatically 
wish to disconnect herself. 

They met at the Assembly ball. Miss Belmont, 
though herself involved in the financial ebb, had. con- 
sidered it her duty to respect so respectable an occasion, 
and even to adorn it with a silk of such inflexibility that 
(1 tremble as I write it) one could imagifeher slipping 
out of it through a trap, like the vanishiffg lady, and 
leaving all standing. Presently Mrs. John Belmont, 
with a wicked look, floated up to her. 

‘* Jou here, Inez!’’ exclaimed Miss Emma, affect- 
ing an amazement which, unhappily, she could ‘not 
feel. 

The other flirted and simpered. When she smiled 
one could detect little threads drawn in the fine powder 
near the corners of her mouth. There was no ensign 
of widowhood about her. She ruffled with little gaudy 
downs and feathers, like a new - fledged bird _of 
paradise. 

‘““Yes, indeed,” she said. ‘‘And I’ve 
Captain Naylor, who’s been dining with me. 
introduce him to you?”’ 

Miss Belmont’s sense of decorum left her speech- 


brought 
Shall I 


less. 

Inez, on the contrary, rippled out the most china- 
tinkling laugh. 

‘*You dear old thing,’’ she tittered. ‘*‘ Don’t look 
so shocked. I knew you’d be here to chaperon me, 
and ’’ She came a step closer. ‘‘ Yes, the button ’s 
there, Emma. You may stare; but make up your mind, 
I’m not going to part with it.’’ : 

Miss Belmont found herself, and responded quietly 

‘‘T hope not indeed, Inez. I don’t ask or expect 
you. You might multiply it to-night by a dozen, and 
only offend me less.’’ 

Mrs. John laughed again, rather shrilly. 

“Oh, fie!’’ she said. ‘Why, even you haven’t a 
high-necked dress, you know.”’ 

And then a very black and red man, in a jam- 
pot collar and a voice like a rook, came and claimed 
her. 

‘* Haw, 
think.”’ 

Miss Belmont, to save appearances, rigidly sat out 
the evening. When at last she could endure no more, 
she had her fly called and prepared to go home. 
She was about to get into it, when she observed a 
familiar figure standing among the few midnight 
loafers who had gathered without the shadow of the 
porch. 

‘* Hurley !’? she exclaimed. 

The man, after a moment, 
forward, touching his hat. He had once been her 
most favoured /vofégé—a rogue and _ irreclaimable, 
whom she had persuaded, temporarily, from the devil's 
service to her own. He had returned to his master, 
but with a reservation of respect for the practical 
Christian. Miss Belmont was orthodox, but she had a 
way with sinners. She pitied and fed and frusted 
them. She was a member of the Prisoners’ First Aid 
Society, with a reverence for the law and a weakness 
for the lawless. Her aim was to reconcile the two, to 
interpret, in a yearning charity, between the policeman 


Mrs. Belmont ! Aw er, dance, I 
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and the criminal, who at least, in the result, made a 
common cause of honouring fer. Inez asserted that, 
living, as she did, very nervously alone on the out- 
skirts of the town, she had adopted this double method 
of propitiation tor the sake of her own security. But, 
then, Inez had a forked tongue, which you would never 
have guessed from seeing the little scarlet tip of it 
caressing her lips. 

Well, Miss Belmont had once coaxed Jim Hurley 
into being her handy. man, foreseeing his redemption 
in an innocent association with flowers and the cult of 
the artless cabbage. He proved loyal to her, gained 
her confidence, knew all about the button and other 
matters of family moment. But the contiguity of the 
kitchen-garden with Squire Thornycroft’s pheasant-coops 
was too much for hereditary proclivities. He stole eggs, 
sold them, was detected, prosecuted, sentenced to a 
short term of imprisonment, and disappeared. Miss 
Belmont herself met him on his discharge from the jail 
gates, but he was not to be induced to return. ‘The wild 
man was in his brain, and off he had gone, with Parthian 
shots of affection, in quest of fun. And for two years 
she had not seen’ him again until to-night, when his 
scratch of red hair and beard—which always looked 
as if he had just pulled his head out of a quickset— 
suddenly blew into flame before her. And then there 
followed a shock of distress. 

‘‘ Jim! Why, what ’s happened ? 
matter with you ?’’ 

There was no need to specify. The man was 
obviously going off his tramp—nearing the turn of the 
dark road. He was ghastly, and constantly gave little 
spasmodic wrenching coughs during the minute he 
stood beside her. 

‘Well,’ he gasped, ‘‘ I dunno. 
in my stummick. I be all touchwood 
old ellum.”’ 

“Will you come and see me ? 

‘““?Ks, By’m-by.’’ 

‘“Why not now? Where are you going to sleep ?”’ 

He grinned, and coughed, half suffocated, as he 
backed. 

‘* 1 ’ve - 
alone.”’ 

It did not sound gracious. One would not have 
guessed by it his design, which was nothing less than 
a jolly throw against the devil in the teeth of death. 
Miss Belmont, a little hurt, but more sad, got into her 
fly and was driven home. Arrived there, she sat up an 
hour contemplative. She was just preparing to go to 
bed in the grey dawn, when she heard the garden- 
gate click and footsteps rapidly traverse the path 
to the front door. Her heart seemed to stop. She 
stole trembling into the hall. ‘' Who’s there ?”’ 
she demanded in a quavering voice. ‘The answer 
came, with a clearness that made her start, through 
the letter-box. 

‘‘Me, Missus—Jim Hurley.”’ 

Amazed, and a little embarrassed, she opened. The 
man burst, almost fell in, and staggering, recovered 
himself. 

““*’Ere!’’ he said, with eager manipulation trying to 
force something upon her. ‘1’ve done ’er! I’ve got it 
for yer! Take it—make ’aste—they’re arter me. It’s 
yourn as by rights. and she’s got to crow on the wrong 
side of ’er woundy little mouth.”’ 

But Miss Belmont, with instinctive repulsion, had 
put her hands behind her back and retreated before 
him. 

‘*Jim!’’ she 
got? What do 
you os 


What ’s the 


The rot have got 
inside like an 


” 


-got my plans, Missis. You — leave me 


said 


you mean ? 


sickly. ‘* What have you 
I’ll take nothing from 


*“‘Oh, go along!’’ he insisted. His cough was gone. 


He seemed animated with a new masterfulness. ‘‘ Ain't 
I in the know? It’s yourn, anyhow, and’’—his eye 
closed in an_ ineffable rapture—‘‘] done the devil out 
of his own when I heard I be booked to go to him. 
He'll pay me, I reckon; but I don’t care. You take it. 
It’s your dooty as a good woman.”’ 

‘No, no,’’ cried Miss Belmont, beating him away 
with her hands. ‘‘ Don’t let me even see it to know. 
How could you suppose such a thing? ‘Take it back 
while you ’ve time.’’ 

B’s 33 and go wore their list ‘coted boots ; but Jim’s 
“ar was a practised one. Swiftly summoned, they had 
raced on his tracks from the Assembly Rooms. He had 
known it, and had laboured merely to keep his start of 
them by three minutes—two—one. 
was yet on the threshold, he darted into the dining- 
room and was under the table at a dive. They had him 
out and handcuffed, of course, in a jiffy; and then they 
stood to explain. 

‘“Well, you ain’t a cheeked one neither, Hurley! 
To run up here of all places for cover! Don’t you 
mind him, Miss.’’ (She stood pale and _ shivering. 
‘The shock! ’’ she had murmured _ confusedly.) 
‘‘Why,”’ said 33, ‘‘the man was heard by plenty pro- 
posing of hisself to visit you; and looked to your hold 
kindness to him to take and shelter, is supposed.”’ 

She found voice to ask: ‘‘ What’s he done ?’’ 

**Done!’’ said 33. ‘‘ Why, bless you, Miss! Treat- 
ing of you as if you was in collusion, ain’t 1?’’ (She 
shivered.) ‘‘Why, he grabbed a jewel—a gold button, 
as I understand—out o’ the buzzim o’ your own late 
brother’s good lady as she was a-stepping into her 
broom, and bolted with it. It ’ll be on ’im now if 
we’re lucky.”’ 

‘You ain’t then, old cock,’’ said Jim, with a little 
hoarse laugh and choke. 

** Chuck it !’’ said 90, a saturnine man. 

‘*That’s what I done, Kroojer,’’ said 
goand ’unt in the bloomin’ ‘edges if you 
me.’’ 

“‘It’s my duty to tell you,’’ said 33, ‘‘that what- 
ever you says will be took down in evidence agen 
you.”’ 

‘* Not by you,’’ said Jim. 
spell.’’ 


im. ‘* You 
on’t believe 


can’t 


‘“* Why, you 


Now while their sole} 
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They carried him off dispassionately, with some 
rough, kindly apologies to Miss Belmont for the 
trouble to which they had put her. She locked and 
bolted the door when they were gone; mechanically 
saw to the lamps, and went upstairs to bed in a sort of 
stunned dream. So she committed herself to the sheets, 
and so, in a sort of waking delirium, passed the remain- 
ing hours of slumber. She felt as if the even tenor of 
her way, her stream of placid days, had been suddenly 
dammed by a dead body, the self-destroyed corpse of 
her own character. Sometimes she would start from a 
suffering negation to feel B go’s hand upon her shoulder. 
“What have I done—Oh! what have I done?’’ she would 
moan in anguish; and Bgo would glower from under 
his helmet like a passionless Rhadamanthus— 

‘What have you done? What but, like our second 
Henry, meanly, by inference and innuendo, imposed 
upon your wretched tool the responsibility for a deed 
which you dared not seek to compass by the open 
processes of the law. Did you dispute the right owner- 
ship of the button ? Then why choose for your confidant 
an ex-thief and poacher? No use to say you designed 
no harm. By the flower be known the seed. Come 
along o’ me!”’ 

She rose late, ate no breakfast, and sat awaiting, 
pinched and grey, the inevitable ordeal. It opened, 
early enough, with the advent of Mrs. John. The little 
widow came sailing in, with a face of floured steel. 
When she saw, the edge of her tongue seemed to whet 
itself on her lips. Miss Emma broke out at once in an 
unendurable cry— 

‘*TInez! You can’t think I was a party to this! ”’ 

‘“Who said so, dear? Though the man was a 
protégé of yours, and was known to have remained 
where he encountered me by your instructions.”’ 

‘‘Tt is not true.’’ 

‘‘Isn’t it? Well, at least, the plan miscarried. Now, 
give me the button, and I promise, to the best of my 
power, to hush the matter up.”’ 

‘‘T haven’t got it, indeed; oh, you must believe me! 
He told the policeman himself that he had thrown it 
away while escaping.’’ 

“Yes, yes. I give him credit for his loyalty to you. 
But, Emma—you know I never put much faith in your 
sanctimoniousness. Don’t be a fool, and drive me to 
extremities.’’ 

“You can’t mean it. I blame my covetous heart. I 
envied you—I admit it—this dear fetish of our family. 
But to think me capable of such a wickedness! Oh, 
Inez!’’ 

Then Mrs. John Belmont exploded. I muffle the 
report. It left Miss Belmont flaccid and invertebrate, 
weakly sobbing that she would see Hurley; would try to 
get him to identify the exact spot where he had parted 
with the bauble ; would move heaven and earth to make 
her guiltless restitution. Yet all the time, remembering 
the scene of last night, she must have known her promise 
vain. Jim had sought to thrust no shadow of a fact 
upon her. He had not thrown the button away. He 
alone knew where it now was; but would he so far play 
into the hands of her enemy as to tell? She felt faint 
in the horror of this doubt; and Mrs. John perceived 
the horror. 

As for her, she was utterly hateful and incredulous. 
She had friends, she screamed—one in particular—who 
would act, and unmercifully, to see her righted. She 
hardly refrained from striking her sister-in-law, as she 
rushed out in a storm of hysterics. 

And at this point I was called in—by Miss Belmont, 
that is to say. 

I found her utterly prostrated—within step of the 
brink of the final collapse. 

I coaxed her back, foot by foot; won the whole 
truth from her; laughed her terrors to scorn, and 
staked her my _ professional credit to have the 
matter put right, or on the way to right, by our 
next meeting. 

And I meant it, and was confident. For that very 
day—though of this she did not know—I had officiaily 
ordered Jim Hurley’s removal from the cell in which 
he had been lodged to the County Hospital. The man 
was dying, that was the fact; and a fact that he had 
known perfectly when he staked at one throw for an 
easy bed for himself and a repayment of his debt to 
his old benefactress. 

He was ensconced in a little ward by himself when 
I visited him and sat down to my task. He cocked 
an eye at me from a red tangle, and grinned as if 
premonitory. 

‘Now, Hurley,’’ I said, ‘‘ I come straight from Miss 
Emma, by her authority, to acquaint you with the results 
of your deed.”’ 

“Oh!” he answered. ‘‘ Hev the _ peelers 
a-dirtyin’ of their pore knees lookin’ for it in 
’edgerows? I ’opes as they found it.’’ 

‘**You know they couldn’t. You’ve 
self.’’ 

**S’elp me, I haven’t!”’ 

Then I informed him, carefully and in detail, of the 
awful miscarriage of his intentions. He was patently 
dumbfounded. 

‘*Well, I’m blowed!’’ he whispered, quite amazed. 
‘““Well, I am blowed!”’ 

‘“You must undo this,’’ I said. 
one way. Where zs the button ?’’ 

He gauged me profoundly a moment. 

**On a ledge under the table,’’ he said. 
thrust out a claw. 

‘Don’t you go lettin’ ’er 
‘for I’ll ’aunt you!”’ 

I considered. 

‘*You must undo what you’ve done,’’ I repeated. 
‘*‘Don’t you see? Unless you can prove that it’s 
been in your possession all the time, avd ts now, 
her character’s gone for ever. Mrs. John will see to 
that.’’ 

He did not, professionally, lack wits. 
perfectly. 


been 
the 


got it your- 


, 


‘*There’s only 


Then he 


‘ave it back,’’ he said, 


He understood 








THE 


‘* You ’re ’er friend ?”’ he asked. 

I nodded. 

‘‘All right,’’ he said, ‘you get ‘old of it private, 
and smuggle of it ‘ere, and I'll manage the 
rest.’’ 

‘* But, my good fellow! You’ve been overhauled, I 
suppose, and pretty thoroughly. How can you convince— 


“He grabbed a jewel.” 


convince, you understand—that you've kept the thing 
snug through it all?”’ 

‘You go and smuggle of it 
doggedly. 

It needed only a very little manceuvring. I hurried 
back to Miss Belmont’s, heard the lady was still con- 
fined to her room, forbade the servant to report me, 
and claimed the ptivacy of the dining - room for the 
purpose of writing a prescription. The moment I was 
alone I made an excited and perfectly undignified 
plunge under the table, found the ledge (the thing, in 
auctioneer’s parlance, was a ‘‘ capital set,’’ in four 
leaves, that played long or short like a concertina), 
and the button, which in a_ feverish ecstasy I 
pocketed. Then, very well satisfied, I hurried back 
to Mr. Hurley. 

I found him, even in that short interval, changed for 
the worse; so much changed, that, in face of his con- 
dition, a certain sense of novel vigour, an overweening 
confidence in my own importance which had grown 
up, and lusty, in me during my return journey, seemed 
nothing less than an indecency. However, curiously 
enough, this mood began to ebb and sober from the 
very moment of my handing over the JAzéce de con- 
viction to its purloiner. He ‘‘palmed”’’ it profes- 
sionally, cleared his throat, and took instant command 
of the occasion. 

‘*Now,”’ he said, ‘‘tell ’em I’ve confessed to you, 
and let ’em all come.’’ 

His confidence mastered the depression which had 
overtaken me. I returned, with fair assurance, to Miss 
Belmont, who received my news with a perfect rapture 
of relief. What she had suffered, poor good woman, 
none but herself might know. 

**Did he own to you where he 
she asked. And ‘‘Yes,’’ I could answer, 
truthfully. 

By my advice she prepared at once to go and 
fetch her sister-in-law to the hospital — with a friend, 
if she desired it—that all might witness to the details 
of the restitution. 

In the meanwhile I myself paid a visit to the police- 
station, and thence returned to my post to await the 
arrival of my company. 

It came in about an hour: Miss Belmont, tearfully 
expectant; Mrs. John Belmont, shrill and incredulous ; 
an immaculate tall gentleman, Captain Naylor by 
name, whose chin was propped on a very high collar, 
that he might perpetually sniff the incense of his own 
superiority ; and, lastly, and officially to the occasion, 
B go. 

I lost no time in conducting them to the bedside of 


, 


’ere,’’ he repeated 


” 


had hidden it? 
perfectly 
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the patient. He had rallied wonderfully since our last 
encounter. He was sitting up against his pillow, his 
red hair fluffed out like the aureole of a dissipated angel, 
an expression on his face of a quite sanctimonious relish. 
I fancy he even winked at me. 
‘“*Now, Hurley,’’ I said gravely, ‘‘as one on the 
threshold of the grave ’’ (which, nevertheless, I had my 
doubts about), ‘‘speak out and tell 
the truth.’’ 

He cleared his throat, and 
started at once in a loud voice, 
as if repeating a lesson he had set 
himself— 

‘**Earing as ’ow my rash hact 
’ave brought suspicion on a inner- 
cent lady, I ’ereby makes affirm- 
ation of the fac’s. I stole the 
button and ’id it in my boot, where 
it is now.’’ 

‘““No it ain’t,’’ said B go sud- 
denly. ‘* Stow that.’’ 

Mr. Hurley smiled pityingly. 

“Oh, ain’t it, Sir?’’ he said. 
**’Ow do you know ?”’ 

‘* Because I searched you my- 
self,”’ said B 90 shortly. 

The patient, infinitely 
waved his hand. 

"FE searched 
gentlemen! Ho, lor! T.ook at 
"im; I only arsks that—look at 
"im! Why, he doesn’t even know 
as there’s a smut on_his nose at 
this moment.’’ (Bago hastily rubbed 
that organ, and remembering him- 
self, lapsed into stolidity once 
more.) Mr. Hurley addressed him 
with exaggerated politeness 

be so good, Sir, as 


tolerant, 


me, ladies and 


** [Would you 


to go and fetch my boots ? 
B 


go thought 
officially, a minute ; 
denly, withdrew, and_ returned 
shortly with the articles. very 
massive and muddy, which he laid 
on the counterpane' before’ the 
prisoner. The latter, cherishing 
the ineffable dénouemens, deliber- 
ately took and examined the left 
one, paused a moment, smilingly 
canvassing his company, and then 
quickly, with an almost imper- 
ceptible wrench and _ twirl, had 
unscrewed 
the heel 
bodily 
from its 
place and 
held it 
out. 
“’Ere!” 
he said; 
and, with 
his arm 
extended, 
an inverte- 
upon his 


profoundly, and 
wheeled sud- 


sank 
brate 
pillow. 
The 
with a 
on its 
within 
button. 
They all 


back in 
ecstasy 


was pierced 

tiny compartment 
revealed side, and 
the aperture lay the 


heel 


saw it, but not 
as I, who, standing as 
did at the bed-head, and 
being something of an ama- 
teur conjurer myself, was con- 
scious in a flash of the rascal 
‘‘ passing ’’ the trinket into 
its receptacle even as he ex- 
posed it. 

There followed an exclam- 
ation or two, and _ silence. 
Then Captain Naylor said 
‘*Haw!’’ and Miss Belmont, 
with a gasp, turned a mild 
reproachful| gazé upon her 
sister - in - law. But Mrs. 
John had not the grace 
to accept it. She gave a 
little vexed, covetous laugh, 
and stepped forward. 

“Well,” she 
Miss Emma, ‘‘you 
go: without it still, dear, 
it seems.’’ Then, coldly, 
to Hurley: ‘Give it me, 
please.”’ 

Now, so far so 
and, though I was 
with, I could not combat 
the decision. But truly I 
was not prepared for the up- 
shot. 

Jim, at Mrs. John’s first 
movement, had recovered pos- 
session of the button. 

‘No, you don’t! he 
said quite savagely. ‘‘ I know all about it, and tain’t 
yourn by rights.’’ 

‘* Jim, Jim,”’’ 
“itis hers, indeed; please give it up. 
what you make me suffer ! ”’ 

3ut the man was black'with a 
mira‘ion. 

ain’t,’’ he 


said to 
must 


good ; 
enraged 


” 


cried Miss Belmont in great agitation ; 
You don’t think 
lowering deter- 


said. ‘‘ Keep off, you! 1’ve not 
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thrown agen the devil for nothing. It's goin’ to be Miss 
Emma’s or nobody’s.”’ 

‘‘ Not mine,’ cried the poor lady again. ‘‘ I don’t 
want it. Not for worlds. gens 3 take it now!”’ 

And then Mrs. John discord- 
ant explosion of fury, case for 
ever. 

‘* Insolent! Beyond endurance ! *’ she shrieked, 
and whirled, with a flaming face, upon her cavalier. 

‘* Archibald! why do you stand grinning there ? Why 
don’t you take it from him ?’ 

Thus prompted, Archibald, in great confusion, 
uttered an inarticulate ‘‘ Haw!’’ explained himself in 
a second and clearer one, and strode threateningly 
towards the bed. Watching, with glittering eyes, the 
advance, Jim, at the last moment, wh7pfed the button 
into his mouth and swallowed it ! 


one 
her 


Belmont, in 
gave away 


less 


The 


a criminological 


pathological no than as 
curiosity, was unique. I will 
state a few particulars. The button lodged in the 
pancreas, in which it was presently detected, com- 
fortably ensconced, by means of the Réntgen rays. 
And it is a fact that, from the moment it settled 
there never apparently (I use the emphasis with 
a full sense of my responsibility) to be evicted 
Mr. Hurley began to recover, and fiom recovering 
to thrive—on anything. Croton-oil—I give only one 
instance-—was a very cream of nourishment to him, 
Galvanic batteries but him into the laughter 
that makes fat, but without stirring the button. It 
was tidiculous to suggest an operation, though the 
point was lone considered. But in the meanwhile 
the button had piling up over itself such 
impenetrable adipose tissue that its 
very locality conjectural, The question 
was dropped give rise to another, How 
could one any detain this luxuriant man 
in hospital as an invalid? He was removed, there- 
fore, beaming, to the police - court received for 
some inexplicable reason a nominal dating 
from the time of his arrest (everything, in fact, 
was henceforward to prosper with him), and trundled 
himself out into the world, where he disappeared, 
| have him occasionally since at years- 
long intervals. He ever more sleek and 
portly, till the shadows of the three dead _ Bel- 
monts together would not suffice to make him a 
pair of breeches. He has a fortune; he 
1s respectable, and, of course, genial 
monster of benevolence ; and he never fails to 
remind me when we meet of the time when I 
could pronounce his life not worth a_ button. 


case, aS a 


shook 


continued 
delences of 
had become 
only to 


longet 


sentence, 


seen 


grows 


colossal 
respected a 


They had him out and hand.uffed 
im a jiffy. 


I have, can only have, one theory. The button, 
after many cross adventures, ‘‘ got home" at last 
fatally for Mrs. John Belmont, who fell into a vicious 
decline upon its loss, and, tenderly nursed by her sister- 
in-law, departed this sphere in an uncertain year of 
her life. 

And, unless the button itself come to dissolve, Jim, | 
fear, is immortal. 


LHE END 
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INCIDENTS AND HUMOURS OF THE ANNUAL CIVIC PAGEANT OF NOVEMBER 9 


A feature of the. Show was the escort of the rst City of London 


has this fine corps of Roughriders tn tts midst, 


Yeomanry, whose appearance was a surprise to many who had not realised. that the business metropolts 
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FITTING UP THE KITE AT THE STARTING-POINT IN CALAIS HARBOUR. FLYING THE KITE FOR THE SUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT, 











MR. CODY, WEARING HIS OILSKIN DRESS, IN THE KITE-BOAT. PREPARATIONS FOR THE START: MR, CODY IN HIS BOAT WITH THE KITE 
The kite ts mst visible behind the front mast. ROLLED UP AND LAID ALONG THE GUNWALR, 


ACROSS THE CHANNEL BY KITE-BOAT: . S. F. CODY’S SUCCESSFUL VOYAGE FROM CALAIS TO DOVER, NOVEMBER 6 AND 7° 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE INTERNATIONAL PRESS AGENCY. 


























SECTIONS SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE Re RPT Pe RRR kee : ; TRAINS ON BOARD, AND THE METHOD OF 
EMRARKATION BY THE STERN AND BS . DISEMBARKATION BY THE BOW. 











THE PROPOSED SYSTEM OF CROSS-CHANNEL TRAIN FERRY-BOATS: THE METHOD OF DEPRESSING AND RAISING THE PLATFORM TO RUN ‘THE TRAINS 
ABOARD THE VESSEL, ° 


By this system, promoted by the Intercontinental Railway Company, tt ts proposed to run the tratns on beard a steamer and convey them bodily across the Channel. The platform at the harbour can 
be ratsed or lowered by pulleys to adjust the ratls to the height required by the tide. The small picture gives a general view of the proposed ferry -steamer, 
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FACT AND FICTION. 


Old Quebec, By Gilbert Parker and Claude G. Bryan. (London: 
Macm Ilan. 15s. net ) 


Odds and Ends. 

Letters Home. 

Verona’s Father. 
Windus. 6s.) 


Side Lights on the Court of France. By Lieutenant-Colonel Andrew 
C. P. Haggard, D.S O. (London: Hutchinson. 16s.) 


By Dean Pigou. (London: Edward Arnold. 
By W. D. Howells. (London: Harper Brothers. 


By David Christie Murray. Chatto 


16s.) 
6s.) 


(London : and 


Sir Gilbert Parker and Mr. Bryan have produced a 
fascinating book upon a subject that is far too little 
studied in this country. ‘‘Old Quebec ’’ claims to be 
no more than a brief summary of the works of more 
laborious writers, such as Kingsford and Parkman, but 
it succeeds in giving a vivid account of the old city on 
the St. Lawrence, and its readers will acquire a very fair 
knowledge of the history of Canada. It is, of course, 
difficult to dissociate the story of a capital from that of 
a gountry, and the earlier chapters of this book enter 
somewhat minutely into the record of French enterprise 
in the New World. In the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, Quebec lost some of her political importance, but 
she remains the most picturesque and interesting city 
on the American continent. ‘The first reflection sug- 
gested by her story is one of surprise at our national 
good luck in the eighteenth century. There was a time 
in America, as in India, when the French seemed to 
have every prospect of permanent success. They were 
more enterprising than the British, and had_ better 
leaders. It is our habit to say that these French 
leaders were ill-supported at home, and this is, on 
the whole, true. But if any student of history were 
to write a book detailing the treatment which the 
makers of the British Empire received from the home 
authorities and populace, he might startle our compla- 
cency. Champlain and Cartier as explorers, Frontenac 
as a governor, De la Salle as an adventurer, Montcalm 
as a soldier, deserved that their Empire should have 
been lasting. jut for the simultaneous rise of Chatham, 
Clive, and Wolfe, it is hard to suppose that the French 
oversea dominion would have been overthrown, It is 
true that Quebec was the scene of unending dissensions, 
and that the claims of the Roman Church at times made 
civil government almost impossible. But had France 
not been so hard pressed in Europe when Canada was 
being attacked, such a stronghold as Quebec could 
hardly have. fallen. Most of us have forgotten that 
Quebee was taken by the British in 1629, and held for 
three years, that we were badly beaten in an attack 
upon it in 1689, and that after the death of Wolfe, in 
1759, our final victory was so far from being assured 
that our victorious army was in its turn practically 
besieged. Probably few of us know anything about the 
fine defence of Quebec by Carleton (Lord Dorchester) 
against the Americans in 1775. Of these and other 
striking events, of coureurs de bors and intrepid Jesuit 
missionaries, of wild Indians (who, however, were surely 
not ‘‘cannibals’’?) and fur-traders, ‘‘ Old Quebec ”’ 
speaks, and speaks well. The illustrations are numerous 
and excellent. 


Dean Pigou’s new book is full of entertainment, 
strongly flavoured with instruction. ‘It is something to 
be thankful for,’’ he says, ‘‘ to have a sense of humour, if 
it be not vitiated by making it the occasion of biting 
sarcasm or of needless pain.’’? The Dean certainly over- 
flows with fun, and could not be sarcastic if he tried. 
As for needless pain, none of his readers will feel it, with 
the possible exception of the clubman, who rather 
severely reproved for sitting in the club window on 
Sunday morning reading the papers. The Dean sup- 
‘a club to be a heathen temple of enervating 
luxury, and has evidently never made the acquaintance 
of the secretary, who could tell him a different story. 
How many letters a day does that long-suffering official 
receive from members who write, ‘‘ The vegetables in 
this club would disgrace a third-rate eating - house ’’? 
Clubs, says the Dean, are ‘‘ not calculated to qualify 
a man for the plainness, simplicity, and monotony of 
married life."?» How many bachelors have been driven 
into marriage by the club potatoes ? ‘A style of 
living,’’ pursues the censor, ‘‘is contrasted, in many 
cases not in keeping with our private means, and un- 
fitting for the comparative privations of home.’’ There 
may be clubs where every member sits down every 
night to a banquet fit for Lucullus; but the average 
clubman his food with rigorous economy, 
and would be aghast at the household expenditure 
of most of the homes with which he is acquainted. 
When we turn from clubs to Sunday schools, we 
find the Dean in a different vein. He cannot resist 
the unconscious profanity of children. ‘‘ What would 
be a greater miracle than the whale’ swallowing 
Jonah ?”’ asks ateacher. ‘ Please, Sir, Jonah swallow- 
ing the whale,’’ says the child. ‘*Why did the eunuch 
on his way rejoicing?’’ ‘Please, Sir, because 
*hilip had done a-teaching of him.’’ ‘ What the 
difference, now that you have heard all about mission- 
aries and their good work, between a Christian and a 
cannibal.’’ ‘* Why, master, one enjoys himself, and 
t’ other enjoys other people.’’ There can be no doubt 
about the Dean’s enjoyment of these answers, some of 
which are manifestly apocryphal. But he clings to the 
fundamental error of all Sunday-school teaching—-that 
a child's mind can be taught to operate like that of 
a grown-up person. ‘f Now, who can tell me what 
spoilt Paradise ?*’ asked a friend of the Dean’s. Ot 
course, the little boy who answered so promptly ought 
to have said ‘‘ Man’s disobedience,’’ or ‘* The serpent.” 
But what he did say, and stick to in spite of remon- 
strance, was ‘‘ Woman’’! We fear he was qualifying 
at a Sunday school to be a member of a club. 
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Story-telling through the medium of letters is rather 
a dull expedient, as a rule; but there is no expedient 
which the practised hand of Mr. Howells cannot make 
interesting, This book rather slight. The people 
in it who write the letters are concerned with the 


1s 


love affairs of a young man whe is striving to 
forget in New York the bitterness of having been 
jilted in Iowa. He forgets by falling in love with 
the daughter of a Trust—the Churn and Butter 
Trust. But there is a complication in the shape 
of a little girl in the house where he is lodging ; 
and he does not know whether his  injudicious 
kindness to her rather artless affection does not 
bind him to her and sever him from the other. This 
problem is handled with so much skill, so much know- 
ledge of women, so much shrewd and kindly humour, 
that the story will be read with pleasure by everybody 
who has cultivated a taste for Mr. Howells. There are 
people who have not, and they had better let the book 
go by. Scattered through the pages are many little 
sketches of New York life, on that side of it which 
would naturally concern the daughter of the Churn 
and Butter Trust. Here is the impression she makes 
in public, as chronicled by the swain: ‘‘ They looked 
at us a good deal, and I didn’t wonder, for America 
is certainly beautiful to look at. Of course that hair 
of hers excites suspicion, but a woman has only yot 
to behave as if she believed a thing was real herself 
and she carries conviction. I could see doubt fade 
from the opera-glasses of the observers at the theatre, 
and from their eyes at supper afterwards as they settled 
down to perfect faith in her particular rich mahogany 
shade of hair, and gave themselves up to the joy of 
her sumptuous bloom and bulk as something there 
could never have been any question about. She was 
the handsomest girl in the theatre, and the handsomest 
in the supper-room; and she did not go half-way down 
her spine to prove it, as some of the women did.’’ The 
writer of this is an observant young man, and his 
glimpses of New York manners are more entertaining 
than his love-story. 


Save for one fact, Mr. David Christie Murray’s latest 
novel, the record of a particularly disreputable rake’s 
progress, would be not only an excellent, sound, and 
entertaining piece of work, but a weapon in the hand 
of the temperance advocate as potent as the dramatic 
downfall of Coupeau in ‘‘ Drink.’’ The one fact places 
it beyond the pale erected by the reformer. Mr. Murray's 
recognition of the privileges of a hero and heroine to 
‘live happily ever after’’ is so full that, after allowing 
‘* Verona’s father’’ the riot of indiscretion and fraud 
proper to a villain, he waives the right of the novelist to 
bring his bad character to an appropriate end, and 
permits his Costigan-like protégé’s Irish advance from 
petty borrowing and ingenious lying to mean fraud and 
meaner theft, and eventually to murder, to culminate in an 
act of heroism and death in the odour of sanctity. Thus 
has he doubly blinded poetic Justice, and stolen both 
her scales and her sword. Seriously, however, the story 
of that injudicious compound of the magnificent and the 
maudlin, Colonel Pemberton Benham, of his devoted 
and Quixotic daughter, and her equally Quixotic lover, 
of the stronag-minded John Benham, of the delightful 
Lady Mary Montaigle, of the rascally Alastor Hall, and 
of the minor characters with whom their lives are 
interwoven to entanglement, will well repay the reading. 
As an ingenious advertiser with an eye to an economical 
and bargain-loving public might put it, the Colonel 
alone is worth the money. 


Colonel Haggard, who has already done much excel- 
lent literary work, has evidently taken immense pains to 
present a vivid picture of that most fascinating period 
of French history which took place between the reigns 


of Francis I. and Louis XIV., and which, of course, 
includes the stirring story of Henry of Navarre and 
of the League. Many brilliant pens have attempted 
to give a coherent and impartial account of those days, 
so near and yet so far from our own, but it must be 
admitted with regret that Colonel Haggard does not 
add much that is new or illuminating to out know- 
ledge of that sinister and subtle world of beauties 
and statesmen all struggling for mastery. He quotes 
none of his authorities, and to some of his state- 
ments, especially inasmuch as they purport to deal 
with facts, grave exception must be ta’:en. His read- 
ing of the tragedy of Scottish Mary, for instance, will 
find few sympathisers: for apparently, in his eyes, 
Queen Elizabeth very literally could do, and did, no 
wrong. He declares that the Virgin Queen treated her 
royal captive cousin with the greatest kindness and 
leniency, and that Mary had only herself to thank 
for the sad fate which befel her! Throughout, the 
book shows a_ strong ecclesiastical bias, and this 
greatly detracts from its value; for the writer is 
eager to accept any testimony, however untrustworthy, 
which throws the blame on one or other of the 
powerful religious factions which have always played, 
and will doubtless always play, so remarkable a 
réle in the political history of France. On the other 
hand, Colonel Haggard tells with sympathy and dis- 
cernment the romantic stories of those whom old 
Dumas used to style discreetly ‘‘ les cotillons 
célébres,’? and his account of Diana of Poictiers and 
her wonderful influence over two succeeding Kings 
of the jovial Henry the Fourth’s many loves, in par- 
ticular the beautiful, gentle Gabrielle d’Estrées—is full 
of vivid interest, notably excellent being that chapter 
headed “ Charmante Gabrielle.” Colonel Haggard is 
rarely on the side of the angels when a love affair 
is under discussion. He evidently believes that ‘the 
Man in the Iron Mask’’ was the elder brother of 
Louis XIV.—that is, a son of Anne of Austria by the 
Duke of Buckingham. It is clear that Michelet has 
been the chief historian consulted and trusted by the 
writer of ‘* Side Lights on the Court of France’’; but 
Michelet, like our own historian Froude, was always 
ready to sacrifice accuracy to the picturesque. As 
regards Michelet’s historical works, his statements 
are entirely discredited by later and more serious 
French historians. A word of praise should be 
given to the really admirable illustrations, which in- 
clude a charming portrait of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
and a very characteristic counterfeit presentment of 
Henry IV. 
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STATE PROHIBITION OF FICTION. 
When the Fiscal question is finally at rest, and the 
unity of the Empire secured one way or the other. 
Mr. Chamberlain, looking around him for a fresh gospel, 
would not be ill-advised to institute an inquiry into 
our literary soundness, preparatory to conducting a 
raging, tearing propaganda for the limitation during 
a fixed period of the output of fiction. The idea 
is, of course, not original. Plato, in the most exquis- 
itely humorous passage of the ‘‘ Republic,’’ prescribes 
that poets who visit his ideal community shall be 
anointed with oil, crowned with wool (a_ gentler 
equivalent for tar and feathers), and conducted to the 
next city. His view was doubtless extreme, and may 
(although he indicts the greatest) have been inspired by 
some such personal suffering at the hands of minor 
bards as winged the opening shafts of Juvenal’s satire 
at a later day. We of the twentieth century need not 
quarrel with the poets, so inconsiderable a body are they 
as times go; but with novelists it is far otherwise. Their 
ranks are daily swelled, and the high tide of the 
publishing season reveals the wave of fiction rearing its 
undiminished head above the flood of letters. Where it 
is to end lies on the knees of the gods, but one need not 
be accounted wholly a sour pessimist in fearing that the 
tendency, if not checked by beneficent legislation, will 
land us in national imbecility. 

Only those who are behind the scenes, who watch with 
terror and deepening depression the encumbering of the 
reviewer's table with pyramids of new novels, can realise 
the full bitterness of the situation. ‘‘ Good God, gentle- 
men,’’ said a great anatomist, gazing sadly round his 
lecture-room at the throng of budding physicians, ‘* what 
is to become of you all!’’ and the sentiment finds its echo 
in the breast of the critic confronted with the autumn 
novels. Had that anatomist been logically true to his 
melancholy prevision for his students, he would have 
ploughed them all, and returned them their fees to 
indenture them to smiths and cobblers; and in sheer 
love for mankind, something of the kind will shortly 
have to be done for the exceeding great army of 
uninspired scribblers who add to the burden of modern 
fiction, and thereby lessen the gaiety of nations. 
Macaulay, it is true, snatched a fearful joy even 
from the trashiest of novels, because it was a delight 
to him to see how badly the thing could be done. In 
a letter to his sister on one such work, he waxes very 
facetious over the number of the heroine’s fainting-fits 
to the chapter: but the gain to human merriment in such 
relaxations of the individual cultivated mind is incom- 
mensurate with the aggregate addition to general dull- 
ness for which fiction, as she is wrote, has to answer. 
And the evil is now, of course, fifty times greater than it 
was in Macaulay’s day. 

If only it were possible to discover a general move- 
ment towards the genuinely recreative and amusing in 
recent works of the imagination, much might be for- 
given to their clay creators. For the primary function 
of the novel (to repeat a truism) is to amuse. The 
eighteenth-century novelists may have been prolix, but 
who shall say they were not vastly entertaining? They 
may even have been, when they were not priggish, 
unspeakably improper; but even the broadest esca- 
pades of Pipes and Trunnion, to name the first that 
lise to endeared memory, are health itself compared 
with the miasmatic vapours of, say, the half-dozen 
‘‘greatest novels of the season,’’ thus acclaimed by 
the advertisements of their peculiar publishers. And 
if not miasmatic, too many of them are mere futile 
potterings in the waste places of human misery, joyless 
fantasies mistaken by their producers for profound 
analysis of the deep things of life, which, by the way, 
they seldom by any chance reflect. Of their reality we 
are never persuaded. ‘‘ It is comparatively easy,’’ said 
George Eliot, ‘‘ to draw a striking enough monster: how 
few can justly and correctly draw a lion!’’ Monsters, 
and sorry monsters at that, not lions, crowd the wild-beast 
show, or rather the freak museum, of modern fiction. 

The liberty of the subject, of course, is sacred, and 
to interfere with it so far as to ordain a close time 
for novelists would be deemed subversive of the Con- 
stitution. But if fiction is to regain its place as the 
great recreative tonic of the national intellect, nothing 
short of State prohibition for, say, a decade will heal 
its present sickness. With poisoned wells the powers 
know how to deal, and the recognition that here is 
the deadliest of them all should provide a philanthropic 
and enlightened statesman with a cause for missionary 
enterprise worthy to succeed that of financial reform. 
During the ten years’ rest the people would be thrown 
back upon the great masters, and wouid discover with 
delightful surprise that those whose work is not for an 
age but for all time are the truly ‘‘up-to-date’”’ writers. 
‘Their perennial fresh air would blow away the lugubrious 
cloud that has settled upon our storytellers’ imagination. 
Once more we might hope for a fiction based upon 
profound knowledge of human history and of human 
nature. It is the admirable under-structure of historical 
and literary knowledge that makes Scott’s work the mag- 
nificent literary edifice it is; so, too, with Thackeray: 
his training, his culture and accomplishment as a man 
of the world, underlie and support his story, which 
alone is fictitious ; its accessories are part of essential 
truth. Dickens, with little or no academic knowledge, 
triumphed through insight and sympathy. To their 
task these three came with a superb virility, the ease 
of complete mastery. Above all, they had the saving 
grace of commonsense and a wholesome decency. A 
‘**close time’’ would restore to us these virtues. In our 
journalism, too, we would outgrow our present unrest, 
and the public mind would learn to reject the minute 
and frequent dram-glasses of intellectual whisky which, 
to the dire peril of its sanity, are now held out to it as 
the daily mirror of life and opinion. 

This, we contend, is the true Imperial question, for 
unless we retain mens sana in corpore sano, the united 
Empire of Mr. Chamberlain’s dream will avail us 
naught. And for our present mental condition we need 
a physician—and that speedily. Otherwise, to state a 
paradox, we shall certainly be swallowed by the tit-bit. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS 
CREATURES OF HABIT. 

Naturalists, whose business it is to study the ways and 
works of the children of life, have long recognised the 
power and influence of habit as a factor in moulding 
the destinies of animals and plants. The old saying 
that ‘‘ habit is a second nature ’’ exhibits the proverbial 
wisdom which is the direct offspring of observation and 
experience. Regarded in another aspect, we see in 
habit the result of that adaptation to surroundings 
which constitutes at once the safety and the success 
of life. Out of touch with its environment, the living 
being tends to die. Unsuited to the encompassing 
conditions of life, it is out-distanced by competing 
friends and foes alike, and goes to the wall, as 
the weakest ever do. But when it adjusts its life 
to the surroundings thereof, and when it contrives to 
alter its ways, or when its surroundings themselves 
change, it survives successfully, and can defy ‘‘ the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.’’ 


Thus regarded, the many curious habits we are able 
to pick out from among the long roll of examples seen 
in animals and plants may be legitimately explained, 
their origin, by assuming that they represent 
the ‘‘ shifts for a living’’ which Mother Nature has 
compelled them to make. This idea, at least, presents 
us with a fair explanation of the often startling nature 
of the habits of living beings. One other feature of 
the habit-question is worth consideration. It is that 
which presents to view the frequent difficulty of 
accounting for the beginning of a habit. The initial 


as to 


stages are often hard to discover, or may be impossible’ 


of solution. Here, as in other matters of life, it is 
le premier pas which matters. If we could only trace 
our thoughts accurately backwards to that first step 
which initiated the new habit, and with which began 
the departure from the old life to the new, we should 
appreciate much more fully than we do the real nature 
of the great work of life-development. 


An excellent illustration of the adoption of a very 
peculiar habit 
a certain fish, known as the Archer-Fish, or Rifle-Fish, 
and scientifically as the Zoxofes gaculator. This fish is 
a near relation of the perches and of the mullets. In its 
own special family circle we find at least two species 
included, both East Indian in their distribution, although 
the archer-fish itself extends its range to the northern 
coasts of Australia. It has a short and somewhat com- 
pressed body, ending forwards in a distinct ‘ snout,”’ 
while the lower jaw is underhung, or projects beyond the 
upper. ‘This conformation of mouth, as we shall presently 
note, bears a distinct relation to its peculiar mode of life. 
Modification of structure, in other words, has followed 
alteration in the way of life. The neighbour species, 
apparently, does not follow the habit of the archer-fish, 
so that we find here two of a family that do not agree in 
the regulation or following of existence. In length the 
archer-fish measures, on the average, from ten to twelve 
inches, its weight varying from one to two pounds, 


The peculiar habit of this fish is found in its mode 
of capturing the insect-prey on which it lives. It has 
acquired the power of ejecting drops of water forcibly 
from its mouth against the insects which settle on 
leaves adjacent to the water. So accurate is its aim 
that it rarely fails to hit its prey and to bring down 
the quarry into the water, where it is at the mercy of its 
captor. The water-pellets, if so | may term them, may 
be ejected in a stream or singly. The particular form 
of the mouth, to which allusion has been made, is 
adjusted to the ejection of the bombarding drops. So 
that the modification of habit in respect of what life 
does has taken place Javt Aassu with alteration of the 
machinery on which the performance of the habit 
depends. It has been said that in a neighbouring fish- 
family a similar habit has been developed. The Beaked 
Chetodon (Chelmo rostratus), found in tropical seas, 
has been credited with securing its prey after the 
manner of the archer-fish. The presence of a very 
long snout in the former would appear to render this idea 
a highly probable one, but Dr. Giinther, the eminent 
authority on all matters relating to fish-life, tells us 
that this view of Chaetodon’s powers is erroneous. The 
long bill is used for the drawing of its prey from holes 
and crevices of the rocks, and, besides being a salt- 
water fish, Chatodon’s chances of capturing insects, 
even if it did feed upon them, may be regarded as few 
and far between, 


We may take it, then, that the habit of the archer- 
fish is not merely confined to itself, seeing that its 
brother species does not exhibit the power of shooting 
flies, while it is unique as regards the whole world of 
fish-life. Is it possible to conceive of the manner in 
which this curious phase of life—one among thousands 
of others to be discovered among animals and plants— 
began its career? It is permissible, first of all, to 
maintain that the shooting-habit is an acquired one. 
If it were found to be common even to the family circle 
of Chztodon itself, there might be reason to suppose 
that it represented an original characteristic of the race. 
As it is, it is far more likely to have arisen as a special 
circumstance in the existence of the ‘‘ Jaculator’’ de- 
veloped by the exigencies of its existence. And yet a 
more unlikely habit could hardly be conceived. The 
‘first step’’ may have commenced by the simple, 
aimless ejection of water from the mouth; then might 
have succeeded chance shots which had the effect of 
bringing down the insects to the water. Animal life is 
not slow to take advantage of the fruits of experience, 
and as practice makes perfect, we might thus roughly 
figure out the beginning and perfecting of the marks- 
manship of the archer-fish. Perhaps, also, the rising of 
the fish to the surface may have been connected, as in 
some other fishes, with a necessity for air-breathing. But 
this last is pure conjecture. The case, none the less, 
illustrates excellently the difficulties of accounting for the 
beginnings of things. ANDREW WILSON. 
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CHESS. 

To Corresponpents.—Communications for this department should be 

addressed to the Chess Editor. 

R Jounson (Southampton).—P takes P en passant must be played immedi- 
ately after the move is made which permits it. The capture cannot be 
deferred to a subsequent move, 

J B (Cape Town).—Thanks; we are always pleased to receive such 
communications. 

W B (Clapham).—-We are much indebted for your excellent game. 

P Heatey.— Many thanks. 

H_ Percivat (Newcastle, N.S.W.).—Notwithstanding the disparity of 
strength, there is no solution to No. 3005 either by yours or the 
author’s move. 

W Fo.wett.—Apply to David Nutt, foreign bookseller, Long Acre. 

A Fireminc.—The first move must be limited to one square. 

H G Cooprr.—Amended version shall have attention. 

Correct So.vurions or Proriems Nos. 3095 to 3097 received from Banarsi 
Das (Moradabad); of No. 3102 from Emile Frau (Lyons) and Charles 
Field, jun. ‘Athol, Mass.); of No. 3103 from A G (Pancsova), Emile 
Frau, and Mark Dawson (Horsforth); of No. 3104 from H_ Le Jeune, 
Fidelitas, Oswald E Dorey (Jersey), Captain J A Challice Great Yar- 
mouth), Sorrento, H Walters (Plumstead), G White (Plumstead), F B 
(Worthing), Mark Dawson (Horsforth), George Fisher (Belfast), Emile 
Frau (Lyons), Clement C Danby, G T Hughes (Dublin), C E Perugini, 
E Combe (Lausanne), Charles Burnett, A G \Pancsova), Eugene Henry 
(Lewisham), and Albert Wolff (Putney). 

Correct Sorutions or Pronivm No. 3105 received from F Henderson 
(Leeds), T Roberts, Reginald Gordon, Clement C Danby. Charles 
Burnett, F J S (Hampstead), C E Perugini, Thomas Atkins, Fire Plug, 
Eugene Henry, Joseph Cook, HS Brandreth (Nice), Martin F, Shadforth, 
R Worters (Canterbury), W Folwell, J D Tucker (Ilkley), J W (Campsie), 
Sorrento, G Stillingfleet Johnson (Cobham), Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth), 
A Fleming, and W d’A Barnard (Uppingham). 

So.ution or Prontem No. 3104.—By P. DAty. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1. B to B 4th P to Q 4th (ch) 
2. K to K sth P takes B 
3. O mates. 
If Black play 1. P to K 4th, 2. Q to Q sth; and Queen mates next move. 


PROBLEM No. 3107.—By A. W. Danie. 
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White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN AMERICA. 
Game played between Messrs. Curt and Pittssury. 
(Ruy Lopez.) 
WHITE (Mr. C. 
21. R to R sth 
22. B P takes Q P 
P takes Kt P would have left White with 


a less restricted game ; but the entry of the 
Black Knight by K 3rd had to be guarded 


| against. 
Q to Kt and 
B to O sq 


BLACK (Mr. P.) 
P takesQ P 


BLACK (Mr. P.) 
P to K 4th 

Kt to Q B 3rd 
P to Q R 3rd 
Kt to B 3rd 

B to K and 

P to Q Kt jth 
> 23 22. 

P to Q ard |}23. K Rto R sq 
24,.Q9RtoReand Pto Kt sth 


wire (Mr. C. 
1. Pto K 4th 
2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. Bto Kt sth 
4. Bto R 4th 
5. Castles 
6. RtoK sq 
7. Kto Kt 3rd 
8 Pto K R 3rd 


White is already hesitating in his attack ’ 
P to B 3rd is better, as it leaves room for ; 25+ B to K sq P to Q R 4th 


the Bishop at B 2nd, and prepares for P| A further illustration of the fwonderful 
to Q 4th | control of the Pawns, which is so striking a 
Costin feature of Black's play in this game. 
astle 
Q Kt to R 4th 26.0toQ Bend RtoBsq 
Rt to K sq 27. Q to O sq Q takes P 
Kt takes B 28. KB to B and P takes P 
P to K B ath 29. R P takes P Kt to K 3rd 
ho Kb end 30. B to K 3rd Kt to Q sth 
B takes Kt 31. B takes Kt Q takes B (ch) 
K Ptakes BP to R 3rd 32. K to R oq B to Kt 5rd 
.Q to K and BtoB 3rd * > ye Kt sq : bal ¢ winia 4 
oie a a sae sasies ‘ith almost equal material forces White is 
Ret Pays tome pe Thi wha “a aor cree now reduced to a position of absolute impo 
ie adoiete io of position ‘ His handlin + of | tene e, and has to surrender without a struggle. 
his Pawns is very fine. es R to Q B and 
17. B to B 4rd ? K R to B sq 
18. Kt to R 2nd 35. Oto K B sq R to B 7th 
19. P to K Kt 4th 30. Q to R 3rd K to Kt end 
20. P to B 3rd White resigns. 


. Kt to B 3rd 
. P to Q 3rd 
. Kt to Q sth 
.R P takes Kt 
. P to B qth 

B to Q and 


33. 
P to Kt 4th 34. Q R to R sq 
Kt to Kt and 
Q to Q and 
P to B jrd 
CHESS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Game played at the King’s Gambit Tournament of the Cape Town 
Chess Club between Messrs. CLARK and Roperts. 
(Bishop's Gambit.) 
BLACK (Mr. R.) wuire (Mr. C.) BLACK (Mr. R.) 
P to K 4th Black comes out with the advantage from 
P takes P this series of captures, his pieces all affording 
@ support to each other, while White's are 

3. Bto B 4th PtoQ 4th Sc aitaeatl and isolated. - ere 
4. B takes P P to Q B 5rd . 

5. B to Kt jrd 15. R to Kt sq 

B to B 4th was better. It is important in a9. R to Kt rd 
this opening to be able to defend as well as , 20 P to K sth 
attack, but the Bishop has no defensive | 21. K to K and 
value at Kt 3rd 22. R to Kt qth 
Qto R sth (ch) | 23. P to Kt 3rd 
P to K Kt 4th 24. Kt to B 3rd 
B to Kt end 25. K to Q sq 
Kt to K end 
Q to R 4th 


wurre (Mr. C.) 
1. Pto K 4th 
2. P to K B 4th 


B to B 3rd 
Kt toQ B 4th 
K to R 8th (ch) 
B to R sth 
Kt to Kt 3rd 
5. BK to K end 
6. K to B sq R to R 7th (ch) 
7 KttoQ B 3rd 
8. P to Q 4th 
9. Kt to B yd 
10. P to K R 4th 
11, K to Kt sq 
12. P takes P 
13. R takes QO 
Q takes B appears to yield a better game 
for White, 


Probably he sought shelter for his King at 
‘ Q Kt and, but he must have overlooked the 
P to K R 3rd effect of this Castling, which brings the other 
B to Kt sth Black Rook at once into play. 
B takes Kt 2s. Castles (ch) 
26. K to B sq Kt to K 3rd 
27. B takes Kt (ch) P takes B 
2%. R takes Kt 
Clearly an oversight. R to Kt ard or K to 
B takes P (ch) Kt end would have left plenty of fight in the 
P takes P game, 
Kt to Q end 28. 

B takes P 


1}. B takes QO 
14. Kt takes B 

15. K to B sq 
16. R takes P 
17. B takes P 


B to R 6th (ch) 
White resigns. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND ITALY. 


No student of affairs is likely to believe that the 
frequent interchange of visits by Kings and Emperors 
during the past twelve months has been devoid of 
political significance; that the high and distinguished 
personages have passed from capital to capital, in 
company with their Ministers for Foreign Affairs, 
to no other end than enjoyment of a change of air 
and scene or a little deer-stalking. We live in stirring 
yet reasonable times; rulers strive earnestly to settle 
disputes and adjust differences, to alter and regulate 
the delicate balance of power without calling upon the 
huge military and naval forces they have built up for 
final appeal when other arguments fail. 

In Europe the Triple Alliance has held a dominant 
position so long that it has come to appear the most 
reliable factor in Continental affairs; but many causes 
have been undermining it since Bismarck delivered the 
first blow by exposing the existence of a secret German- 
Russian treaty. Some time later Felix Faure went to 
see the Czar, and came back with the Franco-Russian 
Alliance in his pocket; and this union between a 
Republic and an absolute Monarchy seemed destined 
to restore stability to the Triple Alliance. Later, Italy 
found her Sedan in Abyssinia, and had the bitter know- 
ledge that France contributed largely, if indirectly, to 
her downfall there. In return, Italy opposed French 
designs in Morocco, so successfully that the Quai 
d’Orsay realised that an unfriendly Italy would help 
to make the French North African Empire untenable. 
A new commercial treaty had paved the way for better 
things, and in compensation for the French occupation of 
Tunis—an occupation from which Italy seems to derive 
more advantage than France—it was apparently under- 
stood that Italy should have a free hand in Tripoli. 

The result of the Dreyfus case showed that the 
Clericals, led by Cardinal Rampolla, bitter foes of 
Italian unity and French Republicanism, had _ lost 
ground and become discredited ; and as Clericalism had 
always striven to keep Italy and France apart in the 
interest of Papal claims to temporal power, it was the 
easier for France and Italy to become friends. 

Italy has long been the friend of Great Britain, 
though Mediterranean politics threatened for some 
brief period to damage the old good understanding ; 
and France, reconciled to Italy, found that friendly rela- 
tions with Great Britain were absolutely necessary if 
her designs in North Africa were to be realised without 
a breach of the peace. The nearer Italy came to 
France the farther she travelled from Germany, while 
with Austria the alliance had never been more than a 
matter of necessity. United Italy has not forgotten, 
cannot forget, how Austria intervened to restore the 
Papal power; or that Austria is to-day the most priest- 
ridden country in Europe, a place where the man who 
does not bow or uncover when a religious procession 
passes is liable to a long term of imprisonment. 

Italy, then, while desiring peace with all her neigh- 
bours, seeks more friendly relations with Great Britain 
and France — not with a Royalist or Clerical France, 
biex entendu, but with the Republican Government 
that has passed and enforced the Law of Associations. 
Italy desires also the co-operation of Great Britain in 
the Mediterranean and her friendly interest in the 
movement towards Tripoli. So long as Great Britain 
was ‘‘ putting her money on the wrong horse,’’ as 
Lord Salisbury expressed it, she could not encourage 
Italian ambitions in Tripoli, which is under the 
suzerainty of Turkey; but there are developments to 
suggest that our statesmen have ceased to identify 
themselves with the Sick Man’s interests, and will not 
plunge the country into war to keep the Russian 
Eagles from the Bosphorus. 

Into ideas that may be in the minds of statesmen 
relating to treaties and alliances it would be presump- 
tion to inquire, but it is hardly unreasonable to suggest 
that the King of Italy’s return visit to King Edward is 
largely political, and that the politics involved are those 
of the Mediterranean. The special significance for 
Englishmen who are not content to stand in the streets 
and shout themselves hoarse, is that the old combinations 
of Europe, for which Bismarck was directly or indirectly 
responsible, are breaking up. 

Policies are inaugurated by statesmen, but in con- 
stitutional countries their masters, the ratepaying public, 
must be allowed to play a small part in the game. 
Bismarck used to say that no alliance in which the 
people are not interested can be enduring. The voice 
of the people must acclaim the head of the country with 
which an alliance or good understanding is proposed: 
hence the decorations, processions, crowded streets, and 
‘«scenes of extraordinary enthusiasm.’’ 

Papers speak, not without inspiration, of the great 
personal charm of the august visitors and their wives, as 
if political developments had something to do with per- 
sonal characteristics. They seldom fail to hear, on high 
authority, that the ruler who is just leaving for his own 
domains has been very profoundly impressed by ‘‘ the 
welcome accorded to him by all classes of the com- 
munity.’’ This sort of writing does no harm, but it is 
well for the more intelligent classes to look behind the 
cheering, the decorations, and the eloquence of reporters, 
and endeavour to see what the enthusiasm is about. We 
are not applauding individuals so much as the policies 
they stand for and the work they are about to perform 
on our behalf. 

For the inquirer into high policy there is no royal 
road to knowledge. He can but read, travel, watch the 
march of events, and consider the possible solutions to 
problems as they arise. On these bases of deduction we 
are entitled to believe that the King of Italy’s visit first 
to France and then to Great Britain denotes some 
measure of acquiescence by the Vatican in the loss of 
temporal power; some relaxation of vigour in the cam- 
paign that the Ultramontanes have carried on against 
the Republic and this country. It further suggests a 
large and speedy development of the Mediterranean pro- 
gramme, with, ultimately, an Italian Tripoli standing as 
a buffer state between the French North African Empire 
and British Egypt. 
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ANGLO-ITALIAN FRIENDSHIP: OUR COMING ROYAL GUESTS. 


Drawn ny H. W. Koerxxorx. 
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KING VICTOR EMMANUEL III, OF ITALY AND QUEEN ELENA At THE QUIRINAL, 
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THE OPENING OF THE HUNTING SEASON: A DAY WITH THE BELVOIR. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BOWDEN. 
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UNTO THE THIRD GENERATION: THEIR MAJESTIES AND THEIR DESCENDANTS. 
PuoroGrapus TAKEN At Mar Lover ny W. ann D. Downey. 
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Her Majesty THE QUEEN, THE Prince OF WALES, AND Princess Victoria, H RH. He Princess of WALES, AND Princes Epwarp AND Georce or WALES. 
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ROMAN MILITARY ANTIQUITIES IN SCOTLAND: FORTIFICATIONS AND MILITARY PITS. 


Drawn sy A. Huon Fisner rrom Skercurs sy W. A. Doxnrtty, ovr Sprciat Artist In ScorLanp 
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RECENT EVENTS IN GERMANY: CIVIL AND IMPERIAL. 


F 2... aah dyes ‘ 


‘ 


HANSOMS TO OPEN AND SHUT: THE WEST PURLIC VEHICLE IN BERLIN, 
Drawn BY H. W. Korekkork FROM A Skercu BY E. Hosanc, our Speciat ARTIST 1N BERLIN. 


The new German hansom has a hood like a victoria, so that tt can be used as an open carriage in fine weather. There ts room ata pinch for four passengers. 




















1Hk GERMAN CROWN PRINCE'S REMARKABLE FEAT OF HORSEMANSHIP! HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS RIDING UP THE SANS SOUCI STEPS, POTSDAM. 
Drawn By Epwarp Cvucvet, ovr Speciat ARTIST IN Bern. 
rom his regiment at Potsdam ¢ them the stghts. Mounted upon his horse, th d ce he way th h the beautiful 
{ Palace, his Royal #F s, to the astonishment of evervbedy, urged hits to climb we two hundred steps. 
ugh the Palace of Frederi f, , / tned / y ob of interest. On the steps 


, Ats ancestor 
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Truths are Mightiest in their Force ! ! 


MIGHT HAVE BEEN! 


For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: “It might have been.” 


‘Her joy was Duty, 
And love was 


OF THE BRIGHTEST POETIC GEMS: 
MAUD MULLER. 


The Judge looked back as he climbed the hill, ‘* No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs, But the 





The Simplest 


iT 


aw. 


ONE 


MAUD MULLER, on a summer's day, lawyers smiled that afternoon, 
And saw Maud Muller standing still. Nor weary lawyers with endless tongues, When he hummed in Court an old love tune: 


«A form more fair, a face more sweet, 
«*Ne’er hath it been my lot to meet; 


Raked the meadow sweet with hay. 


Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth And the young girl mused beside the well 


But low of cattle and song of birds, 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. And health and quiet and loving words.” Till the rain on the unraked clover fell, 
Singing, she wrought, and her merry glee He wedded a wife of richest dower, 
The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 

But when she glanced to the far-off town, 


White from its hill-slope looking down, 


Who lived for fashion, as he for power. 

Yet oft, in his marble hearth’s bright glow, 
He watched a picture come and go; 
The sweet song died, and a vague unrest And sweet Maud Muller's hazel eves 
And a nameless longing filled her breast— Looked out in their innocent surprise. 
A wish, that she hardly dare to own, 


For something better than she had known. 


Oft, when the wine in his glass was red, 


He longed for the wayside well instead; 


The Judge rode slowly down the lane, 

Smoothing his horse’s chestnut mane. 

He drew his bridle in the shade 

Of the apple-trees to greet the maid, 

And asked a draught from the spring that 
flowed 

Through the meadow across the road. 

She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up, 

And filled for him her small tin cup, 

And_ blushed 

On her feet so bare and her tattered gown. 


Judge, “a 


as she gave it, looking down 


‘* Thanks!” said the sweeter 


draught 


And closed his eyes on his garnished rooms 
To dream of meadows and clover-blooms. 
And the proud man sighed with a secret pain, 
‘Ah that I was free again! 

**Free, as when I rode that day, 

**Where the barefoot maiden raked her hay.” 
She wedded a man unlearned and_ poor, 
And many children played round her door. 
But care and sorrow, and childbirth pain, 
Left their traces on heart and brain. 

And oft, when the summer sun shone hot 
On the new-mown hay in the. meadow lot, 


And she heard the little spring brook fall 


From a fairer hand was never quaffed.”’ Over the roadside, through the wall, 


In the shade of the apple-tree again 


He spoke of the grass and flowers and 


trees, She saw a rider draw his rein. 
Of the 
bees ; 


talked of the 


And, gazing down with timid grace, 


singing birds and the humming 


She felt his pleased eyes read her face. 


Then haying, and wondered Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
whether Stretched away into stately halls; 
bring foul rhe weary wheel to a spinnet turned, 


The cloud in the west would 


weather ~ The tallow candle an astral burned, 
VK. And 


And Maud forgot her brier-torn gown, 


for him who sat by the chimney lug, 


Dozing and grumbling o’er pipe and mug, 


And her graceful ankles bare and brown, 
A manly form at her side she saw, 


And listened, while a pleased surprise 
And joy was duty and love was law. 


Looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. 
i r ; Then she took up her burden of life again, 
At last, like one who for delay eis. . 
. ‘ Saving only, *‘It might have been.”’ 
Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. _- Aa - 
Alas! for maiden, alas! for Judge, 





Maud Muller looked and sighed: «*Ah me! 
For rich repiner and household drudge 


‘That I the Judge’s bride might be! . : 
i» : x ‘ ‘ ‘ God pity them both! and pity us all, 
He would dress me up in silks so fine, ie estates see aa © vende conaulll 
oO i j ec areams oO 0 ecall, 


**And praise and toast me at his wine 
For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 


‘My father should wear a broadcloth coat ; 


‘*My brother should sail a painted boat; “It might have been. 


Maud Maller The saddest are these: 
] . 
‘I’d dress my mother so grand and gay, Ah, well! for us all some sweet hope lies 
‘ ; . , ° . Jeeply buried from human eyes; 
And the baby should have a new toy each ‘And her modest answer and graceful air But he thought of his sisters, proud and cold, Deeply buried . 

And, in the hereafter, angels may 


day. ‘Show her wise and good as she is fair. And his mother, vain of her rank and gold. 


’ 3 ; Roll the stone from its grave away! 
So closing his heart, the Judge rode on, & 


‘Would she were mine, and I to-day, 
Wrrrrinn 


a harvester of hay: And Maud was left in the field alone. 


‘*And I’d feed the hungry and clothe the poor, 


‘ Like her, 


WHAT HIGHER AIM CAN MAN ATTAIN THAN CONQUEST OVER HUMAN PAIN ? 
THE JEOPARDY OF LIFE IS IMMENSELY INCREASED WITHOUT SUCH A SIMPLE PRECAUTION AS 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.’ 


How important it is to every individual to have at hand some simple, effective, and palatable remedy such as ‘FRUIT SALT’ to check disease at the 
onset! Whenever a change is contemplate likely to disturb the condition of health, let it be your companion, for, under any circumstances, its use is beneficial, 
and never can do harm. It is absolutely essential to the healthy action of the animal economy. To travellers, emigrants, sailors, or residents in tropical climates 
it is invaluable. By its use the blood is kept jure, and fevers and epidemics prevented. 


The use of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT? Rectifies the Stomach and makes the Liver laugh with joy! 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA, — Cavendish Square, W.: Oct. 26, 1894. 


I lived for upwards of twelve years. I enjoyed phenomenal health, and in my opinion it was undoubtedly owing to the daily use of your ‘FRUIMI 
On my way home I had a severe attack of intermittent 


‘“* And all should bless me who left our door.’ 


returned from Eastern Equatorial Africa, where 
SALT,’ the beneficial qualities of which | 


‘Dear Sir,—I have recently 
fever, the sea was rough, and the 


I have no hesitation in saying that my life was preserved by it. 


had previously found in England. 
prostrate with mal de mer, and unable to attend to anyone. The fever gained and gained on me, but after a few doses of 


ship’s medical attendant was (as that officer usually is 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ I at last fell into a refreshing sleep, and found on awakening that the intense thirst had gone, and before long I had arrived at Aden as well as I had ever been 


in my life.—I am, dear Sir, yours truly, ANGLO-AFRICAN.” 


The effect of Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ upon any Disordered or Feverish condition, or for Sea-Sickness, is Simply 
Marvellous. It is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 


CAUTION.—Zxamine the Bottle and Capsule, and see that they are marked ENO’S‘FRUIT SALT? Otherwise you have a WORTHLESS Imitation. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 








LADIES’ PAGES. 


Last week Cheltenham and Gloucester were the scene 
of the annual Conference of ‘‘ The National Union of 
Women Workers.’’ The subjects set for discussion by 
the committee of this. association are always very 
serious, and the fact that the attendance runs into 
several hundreds each time a Conference is cailed 
(always in a different town) might serve to indicate to 
the incredulous male mind that a certain portion of 
ieminine interest is given to the more public-spirited, 
abstruse, and serious class of topics. The Duchess 
of Beaufort, who was announced to open the pro- 
ceedings, had to excuse herself on the ground of the 
death of her father. Lady Battersea, who usually 
attends these meetings, gave an address in her 
graceful fashion, urging that the modern woman’s ideals 
of conduct, while adding to her interests in the world’s 
wider affairs, did not necessitate nor imply abandon- 
ment by her of the older ideals of womanhood. ‘The 
subject which aroused the most warmth in discussion 
was whether the ladies present should ask for the legal 
suppression of barmaids. A great majority of those 
who attend such gatherings are, of course, women of 
the well-to-do class, who never had the least anxiety 
as to how their wants were to be provided for, or any 
occasion to earn a livelihood for themselves. They 
know little, therefore, of the battle for a maintenance 
of a self-dependent woman. Besides, the middle- 
class woman of to-day hears with impatience and in- 
credulity any suggestion that working girls find it hard 
to obtain employment. ‘‘ Why do they not go out to 
domestic service—there is room enough there for any 
number more girls to make a living?’’ says the irate 
employer of labour in the most undermanned of all 
employments. So the majority of the Conference were 
in favour of depriving the modern Hebe of her 
occupation by law, and setting her to scrub floors 
or cook dinners instead of serving customers in 
the public-house. But the delegates of the Society 
for the Employment of Women warmly remonstrated 
against excluding women by law from any respectable 
wage-earning occupation. A philanthropic and wisely 
thoughtful paper was read by the Lady 

Mayoress of York (Mrs. Gray) on ‘* Public 

Health and Sanitary Authorities in Relation 

to the Rural Population.’’ In the course of 

various practical suggestions, she remarked 

that the law was even now in advance of the 

public conscience on this question, and that 

the homes of the rural poor might be much 

improved by the use of the powers that local 

bodies already possess; but out of the 676 

Rural Councils of the country, only 370 have 

adopted bye-laws controlling even the condi- 

tions of new buildings. Secondary education, 

evening schools, Sunday schools, and other serious 

topics were also taken up by the Conference. 
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A MUSQUASH SAC COAT. 


But one matter, important above all others just now, 
was untouched. So deplorable is the position of 
domestic service as an industry at present that it is 
a wonder that it is not made the chief subject of 
discussion wherever women gather together to consider 
topics of general interest. In private life there is no 
matter so invariably discussed among ladies; but 
I must admit that I rarely hear any particularly 
illuminating observations on the subject. On _ the 
contrary, I do hear many assertions that show 
that the inability of one class to understand sympa- 
thetically the identity of the needs of another class with 
those of its superiors is at the very root of the 
difficulty. Speaking in a friend’s drawing-room the 
other day, apropos of the sad death by accident of 
‘*General’’ Booth’s daughter, Lucy Booth-Tucker, of 
the success of the Salvation Army, I expressed the 
opinion that this was largely due to the share given ih 
its organisation and management to women. This 
was agreed with; but when I continued to say that 
it had also supplied a great interest in the lives of 
thousands of women, two ladies explained that they 
thought that any source of vital interest for women 
servants, separate from and outside the drudgery of 
daily domestic work, is quite needless, perhaps most 
mischievous. ‘‘The craze for amusement and de- 
spising of daily duty as a_ source of happiness ’’— 
as one smugly put it—‘‘is the reason why we cannot 
get decent servants nowadays.’’ I tried to point 
out to them how much more they themselves have in 
their lives than servants have: that literature and art 
and the horizon of mind that these have opened to the 
cultured woman; varied dress; frequent, even if brief, 
change of society; the direction of one’s own house 
to one’s own will; and the charge and love of one’s 
own children—all make home so full to the mistress 
that she needs outside interests less than her servants; 
and yet we many of us feel a great advantage and 
enlargement of life from some outside engagement, some 
hobby or Association :-—how much more must our maids ? 
But my friends could not see it; and it is this desire to 
absorb the whole time and mind of the domestic servant 
that is apparent to girls thinking of their future work, 
and turns them against service. So it seems to me; 
and I know of no more urgent question for mistresses 
to discuss together than such points in our business 
of housekeeping. 


Telegraphic accounts of the Duke of Roxburghe’s 
wedding show that New York ideas of ‘‘a quiet 
ceremony’”’ differ from our own. <A_ smaller number 
of guests were invited than would have been the case 
but for the recent death of the British Ambassador 
at Washington, Sir Michael Herbert, who was the 
bride’s uncle by marriage. But the church was beauti- 
fully decorated with flowers, and so was the Fifth Avenue 
mansion of Mrs. Goelet, in which the reception was 
held. In America the old English fashion of grooms- 
men still prevails; though the young men are called 
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SILVERSMITHS COMPANY 


112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


iTpD., 


SUPPLY THE PUBLIC DIRECT AT MERCHANTS’ CASH PRICES, SAVING PURCHASERS FROM 25 TO SO PER CENT. 


Engagement Rings, 
the Choicest Stock 
in the World. 


Wedding Presents. 





Spectal 
and 
Appropriate 
Destgns 
prepared 
Fine Diamond, Enamel, and free of cost. 
Green Tourmaline Pendant, . 


with Ruby Drop, £40. 


Illustrated 
Catalogue 
Post Free. 


Fine Emerald and Diamond 
Cluster, Scroll, and 
Collar Necklet, with Platinum 
Chain Back, 2165. 


Telephone: 3729 Gerrard. 


Fine Diamond Spray Necklace, with Platinum Chain Back, £70. 
The Choicest Selection of Diamond Tiaras in the World, from £40 to £220,000. 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, irp., 112, REGENT STREET, 


(With which is incorporated THE GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Ltd. (A 


Gem Dress Rings in 
New and Original Designs. 
Inspection Invited. 


Fine Pearl and Diamond 
Circle, with Enamel Bow 
Pear] Drop, £16. 


Moderate Prices. 


and 





New and 
Exclusive 
Designs, 
not fo be 
obtained 
elsewhere. 


Fine Diamond and Turquoise 


Brooch, £26 10s. 


Selections 
Forwarded on 
Approval. 


Fine Diamond and Pearl Drop 
Necklet, with Platinum Chain 


B. Savory & Sons), late of Cornhill, E.C.) 


JEWELLERS TO 
His Majesry tHe Kino. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


DIAMOND 
TIARAS. 


Diamond and 


DIAMOND 
Turquoise Pendant, RINGS. 
forming Brooch, 


~ DIAMOND 
BROOCHES. 


DIAMOND 
NECKLACES. 


DIAMOND 
AIGRETTES. 


DIAMOND & PEARL 
ORNAMENTS, 


PEARL NECKLACES. 


From £10 to £20,000. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 


Goods Forwarded to the Country 


on Approval. 


LONDON, W. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ ARGENNON, LonDoN,”' 


Rack, £40. 
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“THE PRIZE WINNER.” 


There is nothing a boy treasures more 
than a prize won in his School Sports. 
To obtain it he must partake of healthful, 
sustaining and invigorating food, and there 
is no beverage which answers to this 


description so well as 


van fouten’s Gocoa 


The most nourishing, digestible 


and delicious of all cocoas. 


An ideal food beverage for supplying the 
Stamina necessary to achieve success in 
Life’s Race. 











van fjoufens Cocoa __ Always First. 











‘‘ushers,’’ and make themselves useful in showing 
guests to their places in church. But at the conclusion 
of the ceremony, and for the rest of the festivities, each 
bridesmaid has her own special attendant cavalier to 
escort her and look after her. It must be pleasant’ 
to the girls, and one is surprised that the fashion 
went out here. Miss Goelet wore a dress of rich cream 
satin Duchesse, veiled almost completely with the 
filmiest and most costly of lace, point d’Alengon. This 
was held in place with garlands of orange - blossom 
and English May, the flower of her name. The bride 
is not, it seems, so tired of the symbolic May-blossom 
as the Princess of Wales became. Princess May, as 
we remember she was always called as a girl, when 
asked to select a floral design for some Irish linen 
to be offered to her as a wedding gift, wrote that she did 
not care what flower was used so long as it was not 
May-blossom. The bridesmaids’ gowns were pink at 
the Roxburghe wedding; the foundation was silk, over 
which came chiffon embroidered in a Louis Seize design 
of baskets of flowers and trails of pink touched with 
silver. Ecru lace trimmed the frocks, and composed the 
hats, which were adorned with pink velvet and rosettes 
and strips of sable. 


A heroine worthy of remembrance has been found 
among the Breton fisherfolk. Fourteen men saved 
themselves in a boat from the wreck of the steamer 
Vesper; but they were being driven at the mercy 
of the waves through the surf and the strong 
currents over the dangerous hidden rocks of the 
coast near Ushant. A youny fisherwoman named 
Here was down on the rocks gathering 
when she heard the men’s despair- 
ing shouts, and through the lifting fog per- 
ceived their peril. Without losing time even 
in taking off any clothes, she plunged into the 
roaring breakers and swam out to the boat, 
where she took the helm and succeeded in 
steering the shipwrecked men _ through the 
thousand sunken reefs safely to harbour. The 
captain has reported the brave rescue to the 
Minister of Marine, and the courageous Rose 
Here will doubtless be rewarded. But it transpires that this is 
by no means her first exploit of courage and strength, for she has 
on several previous occasions rescued shipwrecked men from danger 
in like circumstances. 


Rose 
shell-fish 


many manufacturers to produce something 
so novel and so delightful as to place their names on perma- 
nent record thereby Such has been the good fortune of Mr. 
Liberty; for not only in England, but also in Paris, Berlin, and 
Vienna a “ Liberty material’’ is a well-understood and distinctive 
term. The newest production of this artistic house will support 
and spread its special fame. ‘* Myrano”’ satin is an_ entirely 
novel fabric, in which the brilliance of the sheen of satin is 
combined with the soft draping quality and undulating surface- 


It is not given to 


effect of crépe-de-Chine. The price is 8s. 11d. a yard ;_ but 





COSTUME 


AND 


CAPE 


THE [LLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 


IN ONE 


CLOTH. 








ee tas 


this is not extravagant, as the material is double 
width. It comes in a full range of colours, and is firm 
enough, for all its delicacy of appearance, to serve 
admirably fér opera-mantles, tea-gowns, and dinner- 
coats. ‘Lhere are in it a very rich rose pink, and, again, 
a vivid full red, both of which took my fancy particularly ; 
a delicious shade of blue; a dark and a pale heliotrope ; 
a strong yellow and a lighter one; several shades 
of green and of grey; and _ plain. black and 
white. ‘‘Myrano”’ satin is a combination of silk and 
cashmere wool, so that it is expected to prove very 
durable in wear. 


Coats are the question of the moment. If you are 
moved by the fashion of the hour, you will certainly 
want a moleskin coat. Even though you should already 
have a set of sables, you cannot be expected to be 
contented without this very latest thing in furs. Should 
finances forbid the fur, a moleskin plush is really a 
very good imitation, although, of course, it lacks the 
more than velvety softness of the fur. One moleskin 
plush coat challenged comparison boldly by means of 
a pelerine collar edged round with short tails of the 
real fur—the tails, or rather dingle-dangles, being 
quite short, and the coat which they adorned as well 
as the skirt of moleskin plush. It is considered chzc 
at present to have a skirt matching in colour the fur 
which is being worn, even when it does not, as in the 
case just described, copy the fur in fabric. A brown 
face-cloth dress, with sable or sealskin paletot or stole, 

or cloth of the peculiar dark grey of the mole, 
appearing beneath a coat of moleskin, or a white 
cloth skirt under a cream broadtail or a sac of 
the new white fur, called ‘‘ Volga,’’ make a 
most graceful combination. Velvet coats trimmed 
with fur are always nice for town wear. For 
some time past they have been considered to 
be middle-aged ; but this winter they are 
returning to fashion for young married women. 
A coat in the Guards’ shape in dark blue piped 
with green or red is a desirable possession for a 
showery day. 


One of our Illustrations shows how furs are 
trimmed at present with fringes. The fur sketched 
is ‘‘musquash,’’ which bears at first sight so close 

a resemblance to sealskin as to pass as an 
imitation of the latter far more costly fur. 
An association of wholesale furriers has 
just issued a warning to purchasers of the 
extent to which the more expensive furs are 
imitated, and mentions especially musquash 
as simulating seal. ‘The hat is of the same 
fur, with a feather for trimming. The other 
sketch shows a cloth coat and cape, with a 
stole of ermine edged with guipure; the 
hat is of white fur trimmed with large white 
flowers. FILOMENA. 
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Parisian Diamond Company. 


Ghe 





Emerald and Diamond 
Earrings, 22 16s, 


PEARLS: Choice Selections 
The Company's of the Newest Combs 
Great Spécialité. 


and Earrings. Diamond and Enamel Brooch, 


2 14s, 


Diamond and Emerald 


Pendant, £1, 


Diamond and Emerald Pendant, 
with Platinum Chain, £3 lds. 


Diamond and Pearl 
Pendant, 178. 


Wuletide Gifts. 


A Great Choice of Inexpensive Novelties 
for Christmas has this year been added 


to the Company’s productions. 


ie a” ell 





INSPECTION WELCOMED, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


Diamond and Emerald Pendant, 
with Platinum Chain, £2 15s. 


85, New Bond Street ; 143, Regent Street ; 


(Opposite Marshall & Snelgreve’s.) 


37, 38, & 43, Burlington Arcade, W. 


(Facing Liberty's Chesham House.) (Burlington Gardens End.) 
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ART NOTES. Whistler’s production—as an artist on copper; many allusion to himself in the letters of the ‘‘poet and 
The collection of Whistler etchings ; ; Pad of the impressions were taken on Mr. Menpes’ press ; painter’’) changed the epithets to “ poetaster and 
Sauteed: Galiasten te he nerd mings @ the Leicester and, after the all but inevitable catastrophe which dauber.”” But Mr. Menpes knew his friend as the 
sate, Swaberies 36 the moet. uepottant yet drought attended friendship with Whistler, Mr. Menpes did not Master; and when the friend became the enemy he 
together. It represents not only the genius of Whistler, cease to admire and to collect. A quarrel sometimes held him to be the Master still. 























Mr. Marconi rW orwood. Mr. J. Williamson 
MR. MARCONI AND OFFICIALS ON BOARD THE ‘ LUCANIA,” THE SPECIAL LONG-DISTANCE WIRELESS TELEGRARH INSTALLATION, 


” 


““ LATEST NEWS AT SEA: MR. MARCONI’S LONG-DISTANCE WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY EXPERIMENTS ON BOARD THE ‘‘ LUCANIA.’’ 


PHOTOGRAPHS SUPPLIED RY MARCONI'S WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY COMPANY, LTD 


For this special passage, which began on O tober 3, a four-wire aérial was stretched between the foremast and the matnmast, running down to the state room occupied by Mr. Marconi on the aft-part of the 

saloon deck. This aérial consisted of four wires spread out with the aid of bamboos measuring about fifteen feet in length. /t was tnsulated from contact with the masts. The long-distance messages were 

received by Mr. Marconi personally. and abmt a couple of hundred werds a dav of the latest news was t legraphed from the big power-stations in England and on the American side throughout the voyage. 

This late telegraphic news was imparted by means of the ordinary telegraph apparatus of the ship to other ships within communicating distance as they got into touch, Daily news-sheets were printed and 

distributed among the passengers of the “ Lucanta.” /t ts tnteresting to note that on the day the “Lucania” was exactly midway between New York and Queenstown, news was simultaneously recetved and 
published from the American and English stations. 


whose supremacy as an etcher is not in dispute among tends to obscure the eye to artistic merit, just as personal A representative collection of all Whistler’s work 
his contemporaries, but also the enthusiasm of the partiality may magnify. <A living author, who had as an etcher is the result. But the Leicester Square 
collector—-Mr. Menpes. The etcher and the collector hailed William Bell Scott-as ‘* poet and _ painter,’ Gallery has more than this—it has ‘‘ states’’ of Whistler 
were on terms of intimacy during the best period of afterwards (on reading a_ slightly uncomplimentary etchings which have hitherto been unknown even to 








=~  CEREBOS 


TABLE SALT 


While common salt is only a seasoning, Cerebos Salt 
is, in addition, a Splendid Food. 

Used at table and in cooking, it is not only dainty and 
economical, but it makes all the food more strengthening 
because it contains the Bran Phosphates (absent from 
White Bread) out of which Nature forms Nerve and Brain, 
Bones and Teeth, and Healthy Blood. 


Sold by all Grocers. 


Manufactured by CEREBOS, Ltd., 
NEWCASTLE-ON.-TYNE, 
LONDON, PARIS & NEW YORK. 








MONKEY BRAND MONKEY BRAND 
Makes Tin like Silver. 


Cleans, Scours, and Polishes 
Makes Copper like Gold. Bicycles and Motors, 
Makes Brass like Mirrors. 


For Cleaning Paint, Pots and Pans, Linoleum and Oilcloths, 
Makes Paint like New. Kitchen Utensils, and all Household Purposes. 


itchen ables and ‘loors. 
WON'T WASH CLOTHES WON'T WASH CLOTHES. ee ee Floors 


WON'T WASH CLOTHES. 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 
The name of Lever on Soap is a guarantee of purity and cacellence. 





Whistler amateurs. In some instances there are four 
impressions of a plate taken at various stages of its 
progress; and it is not always by an addition that 
you know the last stage from the first. Occasionally 





A RELIC OF NOVEMBER 5: THE ORIGINAL GUY FAWKES 
ARCH FROM WESTMINSTER, NOW IN THE SOANE MUSEUM, 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 


Whistler deleted, and a figure which went in experi- 
mentally has walked out of a landscape before the etcher 
satisfied his fine sense of composition. Besides rare 
states of etchings known elsewhere, there is a unique 
impression of two plates. No other copy of ‘* Whistler’s 
Mother’’ is known, and that rarity accounts, no 
doubt, for the record price—a Rembrandt price—paid 
for it on the Private View day. The etching is 
unique, not only in rarity, but also in beauty. It 
shows the austere lady, not in the attitude of the 
well-known painting, but full-face, and is instinct 
with a pathos of fragility which takes it at once into 
the sphere of imaginative sentiment, whither Whistler 
was not, theoretically, willing that we should go under 
any leading of his. Perhaps he aimed only at a 
‘‘pattern,’’ but he gave us something altogether beyond 
his own stated intentions. 


The Portrait 
perhaps the dullest yet held, 


Exhibition at the New Gallery is 
and this is saying much. 
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more grievous 
imitate his 


of Mr. Sargent is the 
because his imitators, who shall never 
subtle modelling, his beautiful shadows, his refined 
and perfect drawing, are showy and numerous. The 
good work in the gallery is chiefly that of foreign 
painters, and this fact is so conspicuous that a patriotic 
critic might wish this, Portrait Exhibition to be the 
last. In any other form of painting would English 
work make a better show. The French and _ Italian 
painting is serious and thorough, and the drawing 
above criticism. The English painting, one must say, 
is for the. most part pretentious and 
‘«style’’ without the power to attain it, and the 
drawing is in a score of cases actually incorrect. Eyes 
out of perspective and ill-placed meet us with dull looks, 
made grotesquely duller by the defect, from many 
a canvas signed by a prominent name. These are 
sharp words, but they are not 

idle. Drawing can be learnt. 


The absence 


ambitious of 


of all kinds of ceremony in their arrangement ; and one 
portrait of an aged lady that attains all three merits. 
Mr. C. H. Shannon has beauty of design, line, tone, 
and colour—the last marred by the dingy (not merely 
sombre) flesh-tints. 


But the chief honours of the gallery are with 
Benjamin Constant in his admirable ‘‘ Lord Savile”’ ; 
with M. Besnard in his needlessly ugly but excellently 
drawn portrait of ‘‘ Madame Besnard,’’ the ugliness 
being in the harshness of the white light ; with Pro- 
fessor Lenbach, who also gives English painters a lesson 
in drawing in his ‘‘ Gladstone’’; with M. Nicolet; 
and above all with Signor Mancini. This last-named 
artist has never done anything more excellent than his 
“‘Signor Valero,’’ or, by quieter methods, his ‘‘ Mr, 
Charles Hunter.’’ This is indeed thorough work, 





Mr. Brough, Mr. Har- 
rington Mann, and Mr. 
George Henry are, we need 
hardly say, exempt from 
these censures. They know 
how to paint, and they 
have style in a certain wil- 
fully limited way. Their 
work is able, if it is not in 
the full sense serious. It 
is hardly excellent enough 
to be final, and yet is on 
the way to nothing. Where 
there is taient, as there 
is with these painters, we 
find this premature finality 
as a national characteristic. 
It seems hard, nevertheless, 
to complain of work that is 
intelligent and good, in the 
midst of so much that is 
vulgar, like the sham-noble 
portraits of beautiful women 
by Mr. Ellis Roberts, and 
so much that is portentous, 
like the sham-artistic garden 
group of Mr. Walton. Mr. 
Watts’s large picture— 
‘*Mrs. Cavendish-Bentinck’’ 

is a_ kind of study of — 
Italian work of the late six- 
teenth century, in colour and 
execution, and a_ success- 
ful one. Whistler’s ‘‘ Rouge et Noir’’ is harmonious, 
and brilliant in colour and well placed, but the face 
i diess offence, for the studied unpleasantness 
not escape under the plea that the picture is 
unfinished. Mr. Orchardson has two male portraits that 
entirely miss dignity, interest, and importance, in spite 





inches. 


is a 
does 





REPUTED SMALLEST 


It ds gk inches smaller than the smallest church in France. 





Photo. Art Reproauction Co. 


CHURCH IN ENGLAND: UPLEATHAM CHURCH, YORKSHIRE. 


The church, which measures 17 feet 9 inches by 13 feet, holds the record for smaliness by a few 


It ts goo years old. 


construction from the beginning, drawing that grasps 
and penetrates, a real trustworthy creation. And with 
this almost: overwhelming realism there is a beauty of 
tone and shadow that mere aimers at beauty or prettiness 
have not achieved. This is certainly not ideal art, but of 
its kind it is masterly. W. M. 
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ETHEL: 


ELIZABETH: 








y 








EtHet: Oh, Mother, dear ! 
EvizABETH ; Why, Ethel ? 
I can ’mell it. 


ELIzABErH: Of course. 


ELIzABETH: Dear, dear! 
fond of what is good for them; but LEMCO is so palatable, 
it is no wonder. 
has had his, you shall have some too; for it is good in 
health as well as in sickness, and will make you grow 
big and be a strong girl. 


LEMC 


THE SUCCESSES 
OF ELIZABETH. 


No. 3. 


A Talk in the Nursery. 


Me! Me! 


It’s good. I want some. 


EvizAsBetH: But this is for Harold. 
EruHec: I want some too. 


3ut Harold has had his feet wet, and may catch 
cold unless he drinks. this-LEMCO while it is hot. 
Eruet: Could I have had some too if I had had my feet wet ? 


ErnHeL: Then I’m going out to get my feet wet ! 


It is not often that children are so 


Wait a little, Ethel, and when Harold 


The only genuine 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT. 
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‘Viyella’. turn. 
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THE HIGH-CLASS *) 


WASHING MATERIAL 


Three times more heat for fuel consumed than obtainable from any 
other Grate made is the proved efficiency of the Patent 


|'NAUTILUS GRATE 


THE FAVOURITE AND ONLY TRULY SCIENTIFIC FIREPLACE. 
NO DIRECT OPENING TO CHIMNEY. 


SPP PA EDIA AENEID IIIA LIL LLLP 


Used in the Royal tiie at phil and Osborne. The Royal Courts of Justice, 
the Hotels Metropole, Cecil, Carlton; the Bath, Constitutional, and National Liberal 
Clubs; and in leading Public Institutions, Schools, Banks, and Offices, 


% 


On Wheels, 








Recess Lined 


with Tiles, 
aad Combines 


ik «RS 
| | : at ; , q . : slow 





Removable in 
combustion 


Summer, 
with an 


re ; vans ees open Fire, 
Made in wa 

a variety of 
Handsome 

and Artistic 
Designs, 


Suitable for 
Public and 





Cures ‘Smoky 
Chimneys, 


ml Radiates heat 
to all parts of 
the room, 





Economises 


Private Halls, 
Dining-Rooms 
Drawing , 
Billiard ,, 
Bedrooms, &c, 








Fuel, 
Burns Wood, 


=| Coal, Coke, or 


Anthracite, 





Pratt ov HAVE. SHRUNK 


\WHY DIDN'T YOU ounvey [YELLA? 


For PYJAMAS, DAY and NIGHT SHIRTS, 


The ‘‘ Drapers’ Recorp” says: “‘ GENTLEMEN have realised with delight that it is goa to have shirts 
for all athletic purposes which they can continue /o éutfon round the neck after many washings.” 

To be obtained from the leading Outfitters and Hosiers, or name of vearest sent on application to‘ VivELLA’ 
(I.N.), Friday Street, London, E.C. 











Can be fixed in any Fireplace or used with Stove Piping. 


| « | x 


Illustrated Price List, with diagrams explaining « construc tion, sent post free on application 
to the 


JAMES B. PETTER & SONS, Limitep, 


NAUTILUS WORKS, YEOVIL. 
{ 7% QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.; 


Manu facturers— 


Show-Rooms 





: 





{ and 140, VICTORIA STREET, BRISTOL. ie 























THE HIGH-CLASS 


Most luxurious to 
Smokers. 


Has no equal in 
quality. 


Absolutely pure. 


RDATH 


SMOKING MIXTURE 


In Three strengths— 
MILD 
MEDIUM 
FULL 


PRICE 


2/4 per 3 Ib. 


SOLD BY ALL GOOD-CLASS TOBACCONISTS AND STORES. 


Manufacturers: 


ARDATH TOBACCO COMPANY, Worship Street, London, E.C. 





The Finest Timekeeper at Cwenty-five Pounds 


BENSON’S 


WORLD RENOWNED 


“FIELD” WATCH. 


Half Chronometer. BEST LONDON MAKE. 


All the latest improvements. 18-ct. Gore. Hunting: 
or Half-Hunting Cases, £25 cash 


Deis Ghe Dimes” = 
(oa 20 MONTHLY 
ORS to £20. PAYMENTS -:2:: 


Purchase of the actual manufacturers,_One THIRD saved to buyers. 























GUIDE BOOK, Profusely Lllustrated, of Watches, Chains, Rings, Suit Cases, Clocks, &c.,GRATIS, 


aor. 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C., 


Factory: 
And 25, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


METZLER 
PIANO- 
PLAYER. 


Within the reach of all. 


It does everything claimed by other piano-players, and is 





only two-thirds of the price. It is an artistic triumph. 


THE COST IS ONLY £35 <::.. 


(Or by aaa ved payments.) 





RONISCH PIANOS. 


HENRY J. Woop says: ‘“ They fulfil all the characteristics of an ideal instrument.”’ 


Prices £45 to £200 Net Cash. 


We cordially invite you to call and have the vast possibilities of these instruments demonstrated, whether you 
buy or not. If it is, however, impossible for you to call, send for Catalogue A. 


METZLER & CO.,GREAT MARLBOROUGH ST., LONDON, W. 





MUSIC. 

On Friday evening, Nov. 6, Mr. Francis Macmillen, who 
has built up a solid reputation for himself in Brussels, 
having studied under César Thomson, made his first 
appearance in London. He is a violinist of no mean 
order, who possesses already an admirable technique, 
a good. method, taste, and style, and he is sufficiently 
young to be able to improve considerably, and to drop 
many of his little mannerisms and somewhat studied 
affectations. He gave a very long concert, at which 
he was assisted by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, under 
the guidance of Mr. Henry Wood, His accom- 
panist was Mr. Haddon Squire, and Mrs. Henry Wood 
was the vocalist. There were three concertos—one of 
Bach in E major for the violin, the beautiful one in 
A minor of Goldmark, and the Paganini one in D major. 
Mr. Macmillen also played two violin solos, one of Ries 
and one of César Thomson; and it was in these solos 
he was heard to greatest advantage. His technique 
was more than admirable; it was perfection. In the 
concertos of Goldmark and of Bach he was less good, 
his mannerisms spoiling the otherwise fine execution. 
Mrs. Henry Wood sang with great dramatic skill the 
‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc ”’ of Tschaikowsky. 


On Wednesday evening, Nov 4, Mr. Donald Tovey 
gave a concert at the St. James’s Hall, assisted 
also by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. It was not 
a long concert, but it was a somewhat dreary one. 
Mr. Donald Tovey plays beautifully, and he has a 
very fair gift of musical composition, but his piano- 
forte concerto in A major failed to be very con- 
vincing. The work is earnest and well harmonised, 
but it seems to lack inspiration. The Mozart 
Concerto in C major was excellently performed, it is 
needless to say, by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, with 
Mr. Donald Tovey playing the pianoforte part, but he 
was in this again a little lacking in expression. Mrs. 
Henry Wood once more gave evidence of her high train- 
ing as a vocalist in her rendering of the recitative and 
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rondo, ‘‘ Lion Tamer,’’ of Mozart, written for a soprano, 
with a pianoforte obbligato and full orchestra. The 
orchestra began the concert with the overture ‘‘ Corio- 
lan,’’ of Beethoven, and finished it with the overture 
‘‘The Hebrides,’’ of Mendelssohn. 


The Monday evening Popular Concerts have begun, 
but the attendance is still very small. It is a pity, for 
they had a considerable vogue at one time, and Professor 
Kruse is taking great pains to ensure a high standard 
of chamber music. Perhaps Monday evenings are as 
bad for concerts as they are always found to be for 
theatrical performances. The first of the Richter 
Concerts was entirely given up to Berlioz’s works in 
honour of his centenary. The Broadwood Concerts 
also began their season on Thursday evening at 
the St. James’s Hall with the Cathie Quartet. 
They began excellently with a very difficult quintet 
in C minor for stringed instruments, in which 
Mr. Alfred Ballin joined them as second viola. 
Miss Susan Strong sang songs of Liszt and Mr. Korbay 
and some French songs beautifully. 


The Berlioz Concert, under the direction of Professor 
Kruse at the Queen’s Hall, promises to be a most inter- 
esting one. Herr Weingartner is to conduct, and among 
many other excerpts of the master is to be included the 
bizarre and weird ‘‘Symphonie Fantastique,’’ that is 
heard far too seldom in England. M. 1. H. 








A letter, signed by the Hon. W. F. D. Smith, 
M.P., and Lord Methuen, calls further attention to the 
impending removal of. King’s College Hospital, and 
appeals for funds sufficient to transplant this excellent 
and beneficent institution to a site in South London. 
£300,000 will be required, and contributions towards this 
will be gratefully acknowledged by the treasurer, Mr. C. 
Awdry. The hospital in its new departure aims at bene- 
fiting no fewer than three-quarters of a million people. 





PEAT-COAL. 

An invention by the aid of which its patentee claims to 
be able to convert peat into a fuel that will not only hold 
its own against the best Welsh coal, but will leave no 
clinkers and occupy less room in a ship’s bunkers, was 
shown at the works of Messrs. Jchnson and Phillips, 
Charlton, Kent, on Thursday of last week. Many 
methods have been tried for the purpose of utilising peat 
as a marketable fuel; but no one has succeeded in turning 
out peat-fuel on a commercial basis, the cost of produc- 
tion having been excessive or the time occupied in drying 
and manufacturing too long, not to name the heavy cost 
of handling and transport. These difficulties the inventor 
believes that he has overcome, stating that he can ‘‘ pro- 
duce within two hours and a half what is claimed to be 
the best substitute for good coal.’’ The initial cost of 
a plant to deal with 100 tons of peat per day is £4000. 
The actual cost of producing one ton of peat fuel is 5s., 
whereas South Wales steam coal costs 8s. 4d. per ton 
at the pit’s mouth. 








A motor-van for which the makers claim an absence 
of smell, smoke, noise, and visible steam is doubtless 
a boon, and such a vehicle, Messrs. Waring inform us, 
has been built by the Gillett Motor Company, Limited. 
The body, wheels, and decoration are by Liversidge. 

Those who are interested in architecture generally or 
the building of private residences in particular will find 
a great deal of valuable information in Mr. Ernest 
Newton’s ‘‘ Book of Country-Houses ’’ (Batsford), which 
contains a fine series of examples of the distinguished 
architect’s domestic work. 

Messrs. Methuen are issuing in rapid succession the 
volumes of their ‘‘ Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain 
and Coloured Books.’’ Among those we have already 
received are the tours of Dr. Syntax, Egan’s ‘‘ Life in 
London,’’ and Blake’s wonderful illustrations to the 
Book of Job. ‘The series is in the attractive library form 
of red cloth with paper labels. 








| EVERY ARTICLE ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT 


HAMPTON 


Series of 20 Catalogues is marked in Plain Figures at 
the MINIMUM PRICE FOR CASH, thus enabling 





intending Purchasers to see that for the Furnishing of 

Houses throughout in the most Tasteful Manner at 

the least expense Hamptons’ productions afford value 
for money that cannot be excelled. 











HAMPTONS’ 
“LECHLADE” 


4ft. Gin. 
SIDEBOARD 


IN SOLID OAK, 


With Hammered Copper 
Panels and Handles, 


Silvered Mirror in Back, 


£7 I8s. 6d. 





For many other examples of best current 

values in Dining Room Furniture, see 

Hamptons’ Book, No. C 209, sent free on 
application. 


SCREENS 


HAMPTONS 
Hamptons’ Special Display of Screens This Day consists exclusively of New Productions for the Current 
Season, comprising a large and varied Selection of Japanese, Tapestry, Embroidered, Carved and Decorated 
Leather Screens; also Gilt Screens, some with hand-painted panels, others with clear glass panels, at prices 

ranging from 12s. 6d, to 50 guineas. 
A Varied Selection of Glass, Wood, and Tapestry Fire Screens, now on view, from gs. 


SCREENS 


Any one or more of the above-mentioned 

20 Illustrated Catalogues will be sent free 

on receipt of the necessary particulars 
of the applicant’s requirements, 


HAMPTONS 


HAMPTON & SONS [PB 
Pail: Mall-East- london; SW 
THE sen of CREME de scl 


PIPPERMINT 


GET FRERES. 
A HIGH-CLASS TONIC AND DIGESTIVE LIQUEUR. 


Sold in Quarts (litres) 5s., Pints (}-litres), 3s., by Wine Merchants & Stores. 


to APLIN & BARRETT (&c.), Ltd., YEOVIL. 
a St. Ivel Cheese, and ‘‘ The Secret of St. Ivel,’ 
St. Ivel Novelties, will be sent Post Free. 


A Dish, 
and other 











THE OLDEST AND BEST. | 
“THE QUEEN" says: “ Having made a fresh trial 
of its virtues after considerable experience with other com- 
pounds of the same nature, we feel no hesitation in 
recommending its use to all housewives.” 


Unequalled for its Brilliance and fn 0 L| S iH 
‘1 


Cleanliness. 
It Cleans, Polishes, and Preserves Furniture, Brown Boots, 

Send addressed envelope (stamped jd.) for dainty Memo Tablets, 
VICTORIA PARE WwW ORES, SHEFFIELD. 


Free Sample on application to Sole Agent for United Kingdom 
and British Colonies— 


B. LAURIEZ, 6G, Fenchurch Buildings, 


Patent Leather, and Varnished or Enamelled Goods. 





LONDON, E.C. 





THE 


“TRIUMPH” 


The Ideal 


PIANO- PLAYER. 


THE “ TRIUMPH ” is a small instrument which enables 
young and old to play all the finest music ever pub- 
lished on the Piano in most masterly style. 


There are thousands of Pianos rarely played upon, and 
but few musicians have any conception of the wondrous 
capabilities of the Piano, being full of the most soul- 
stirring music, lying dormant for want of a master hand to 
awaken the slumbering chords. This master hand is the 
“ TRIUMPH,” the immense value of which is fully appre- 
ciated by all hearing the “ TRIUMPH " perform that which 
has hitherto been deemed impossible. 


The PRICE of the “TRIUMPH” is 


£39. 


We might have made it 50 or 60 Guineas, but we consider 
that this marvellous instrument should not be withheld from 
the Pustic through an exorbitant price. 


We shall be very pleased to demonstrate the 
“TRIUMPH” to anyone (Purchasers or not). Those 
unable to call should write a postcard for particulars. 


M. KASTNER ®& CoO., 
302, REGENT ST. (queen's nau), LONDON, W. 
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KODAK CO.'S NEW PRODUCTIONS FOR 1903. 


The THREE GREATEST ADVANCES since the INTRODUCTION of DAYLIGHT LOADING KODAKS. 





Kopak N.C. 


FILM. 


A New Non- Curling, Ortho- 
chromatic Roll Film, All old style 
film made obsolete. Dries fiat 
without glycerine treatment. Costs 
no more than ordinary roll film. 


KODOID 


PLATES. 


One-third the weight of Glass. 
Orthochromatic. Non-halation. 
Thin. Fiat. Unbreakable. 
Nearly 20 ¢ cent. cheaper 
than other cut films. 











KODAK DAYLIGHT 


Developing 
MACHINE. 
Dark-rooms now entirely dis- 
pensed with. Films developed 
in any light—anywhere. 
Prices from tos. each. 














IMPORTANT. 
Protect yourself against experimental 
imitations. When you want ‘“* KODAK” 
FILM be careful to see that you get it. 











Of all Dealers, or 


KODAK, Ltd., 41-43, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
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THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White air to its ORriGinaL 
Corour. 

Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour. 

Is nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin 
or even white linen. 

Should be in every house where a Hain Renewer 
1s needed, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s, 6d. 


all NOTICE. 

THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER can be obtained 
throughout the British Colonies, India, United States of 
America, &c., &c. 





By Royal Warrant to Px RS His Majesty the King. 


Love Laughs at Locksmiths, 
and Bovril at Colds and Chills. 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR! 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


The Dean of Péterborough has been visiting the West 
of England, and has addressed several meetings on 
behalf of the Bible Society at Exeter. He is now 
spending a short autumn holiday at Bude. 


Canon we gey who has been out of health lately, has 
been ordered a further period of rest, and has left this 
week for Majorca. 


Dr. Carter, the Bishop of Pretoria, has broken down 
in health, owing to a severe attack of influenza and 
malaria, and has been ordered three months’ absence 
from his diocese. 

There was a very large attendance at the anniversary 
of the Gleaners’ Union, which was held last week in 
Exeter Hall. The principal speakers were Bishop 
Olnwole, Archdeacon Latham, and Mr. Eugene Stock. 
Sir Lewis Dibdin, who presided, referred to his friend- 
ship with the late Prebendary Wigram and Mr. Eugene 
Stock, when he and they were at Hampstead, and 
described their morning walks into town, talking C.M.S. 
all the way. That was in the ’eighties, the time of the 
society’s expansion. Mr. Stock warned his hearers that 
a million shillings fund might be required to meet the 
society’s needs. 

The Bishop of Durham has written a preface to a 
cleverly illustrated little volume on Chinese missions 
which Archdeacon Moule has just published, under the 
title, ‘‘ Tufts and Tails; or, Walks and Talks with 
Chinese Children.’?’ The Archdeacon is one of the 
Bishop’s two elder brothers who have devoted their 
lives to China. When he was a Cambridge under- 
graduate in 1861 Archdeacon Moule, as he now is, went 
out to the East in a sailing-ship round the Cape, taking 
months on the way, and passing through some terrible 
storms. For forty-two years he has never ceased to 
labour for the salvation of the Chinese. 


Canon Alexander Stewart, Rector of Liverpool, has 


Canon Stewart is seventy-eight, and finds the burden 
of duty too great fer his advancing years.. The Rev. 
Stephen Gladstone, Rector of Hawarden, is patron of 
the living. , 

The late Canon Major Lester was one of the best- 
known Evangelical aoe Ki in Liverpool. He had 
been Vicar of St. Mary’s, Kirkdale, since 1855, and 
proved himself fully equal to the needs of that rapidly 
increasing parish. He provided district churches, 
missions, and schools, and also found time to interest 
himself in education and general philanthropy. 


The Bishop of Bristol has been occupied with the 
heavy arrears of work which accumulated during the 
Church Congress, and which have made it impossible 
for him to deal with lengthy correspondence. When 
Parliament opens, Dr. Browne will have the additional 
duty of attending the House of Lords, where he has 
become entitled to a seat owing to the resignation of 
Bishop Moorhouse. 


An altar tomb has been placed upon the grave of 
the late Dean of Winchester, Dr. Stephens, and it will 
be unveiled on Dec. 22, the anniversary of his death. 


Dr. Campbell Morgan sailed for New York on the 
Oceanic on Nov. 4. His decision with regard to the 
invitation he has received tothe pastorate of Westminster 
Chapel is expected before the close of the year. Dr. 
Pentecost will occupy the pulpit between January and 
March. 


‘“‘The Rev. Jane Dowie, overseer of women’s work 
in the Christian Catholic Church,’’ lectured in the 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, on Nov. 8, and gave an 
account of Zion City, her husband’s foundation. Her 
addresses, as might have been expected, were some- 


what denunci latory. 
The Church Pastoral Aid Society is issuing a special 


appeal on behalf of certain poor parishes in South 
London. These have been receiving support from a 


fund which is now exhausted, and a sum of £855 a year 
will be required to carry on an excellent work. 


The foundation-stone of the Limehouse Church 
Institute was laid on Nov. 7 by Prince Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein. The new institute, which is to 
be the headquarters of social work in the parish, will 
cost £7000. 


Canon Paye Roberts, of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, and 
the Hon. Mrs. Page Roberts celebrated their silver 
wedding day at Canterbury un Nov. 7. The Cathedral 
bells were rung in honour of *the occasion. 


The Rev. Robert Milne, of South Kensington Presby- 
terian Church, will, it is said, shortly resign his charge 
on account of his health. Mr. Milne has been at South 
Kensington since 1890. 


The Rev. R. J. Campbell’s successor at the Union 
Church, Brighton, is to be the Rev. J. G. Stevenson, 
of Newquay, Cornwall. The call was communicated 
to Mr. Stevenson about a fortnight ago, and he has now 
intimated his formal acceptance. He intends to begin 
his ministry at Brighton on the first Sunday of the 
New Year. V. 





A long artistic career recently closed with the death 
of Mr. Alexander Blaikley, which took place in London, 
where he had resided since 1841. His pursuit of 
art began at ten years of age, when he travelled in 
Ireland with his father, and attracted notice by his 
clever cutting out of silhouette portraits. He studied 
in Edinburgh at the Trustees’ Academy, and became 
a portrait - painter of considerable repute. He was 
specially noted for his studies of children. One of 
his best-known pictures was that of Professor Faraday 
delivering a Christmas lecture to children before the 
Prince Consort and our present King as a little 
boy. Mr. Blaikley, who was a native of Glasgow, 


resigned the benefice, which he has held since 1870. died in his eighty-eighth year. 











i Say RTERS"": na 
_ THE KING, 20 coun MEDALS & awake 
ow Rooms— 
="""- 6 MEW CAVENDISH ST. 


PORTLAND PLACE, LONDON, W. _ 
LITERARY MACHINE \. 


For holding a book or writing desk in any position over an 
easy chair, bed or sofa, obviating fatigue and stooping. In- 
valuable to Invalids & Students. Prices from 17/6 


INVALID COMFORTS 


Bed Lifts £4 4s. 
Reclining Boards 


25s. 
Walking Machines, 
Portable W.C.’s 
Electric Bells, _ 





Kajustable Couches, Beta 
from £1 17s. 


Bed Baths 12/6 
Commodes 21/- 


Chairs from£2 28 
Carrying 


Carry se om : AMBULANCES—Hand or Horse. 
£1 1s. Best in the World! 


Breakfast-in-Bed Tables 
from £1 4s. 


Accident 
Wits ted bd 
a thettospual septate 
Us Association 


_ CHAIRS fron 81 10s, 


SBattadle Bath Chair er 
inal Carriage. 


or 
Hand or Pony. 


Snapshot of Championship Match, 1903, Dawson v. Stevenson, played at National 
Sporting Club, London, on Table by E, J, RILEY, Limited, Accrington, 
Dawson at Play. 


RILEY'S BILLIARD TABLES 


50 to 250 Guineas, with Championship Cushions. 











LADY SYKES 


ON HAIR-GROWING. 


“2, Chesterfield Street, 
“Mayfair, W. 
“When I first employed Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ ‘Tatcho’ I had been losing 
my hair rapidly for a considerable time. After applying ‘Tatcho’ I found 
a considerable improvement, and this has continued ever since. I cordially 


recommend ‘ Tatcho,’ “(Lady) JESSICA SYKES,” 


Geo. R. Sims’ “Tatcho” has completely revolutionised all 
past ineffective methods of hair-treatment. 


All RILEY’S BILLIARD TABLES are fitted with the 
Low, Silent, Frost-Proof Cushions exactly as used in 
1903 Championship Match, Dawson vy. Stevenson. 


Extract from the Sportsman, March 23, 1903: Mr. 
** Both Dawson and Stevenson spoke highly of the fine board put up by 
E. J. Riley, Limited. The Table erected by the Accrington Firm proved 
fast and true, and gave every satisfaction. Stevenson, in fact, stated 
after the Match that he had never played on a better.”’ 

















Send for Catalogue of Full-Size Tables (every variety), Undersize Heavy Tables, 

Billiard and Dining Tables, various new designs (patented), with Estimates for all 

classes of Repairs, Remodelling o'd Tables and Fitting with Championship Cushions. é 
Cues, Balls, and all accessories sent on approval. pet! 


BILLIARD ROOMS FITTED AND FURNISHED COMPLETE. 
E. J. RILEY, ita, ACCRINGTON (England). 


MEDIC 
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The Latest and Achievement in Animate 


Greatest Photography. 








This Instrument, similar in size to a small Table Stereoscope, 
presents to the eye photographic views of objects in motion in 
a manner so lifelike as to border on the Marvellous. The 
pictures are reproduced with perfect steadiness and clearness, 
showing every motion exactly as in life, and can be viewed day 
or night without any special 4 

illuminating apparatus. 


Animated 
Family 
Portraits. 


The Biograph Studio, 


; Stop THE PAIN 107, Regent Sf., W., have pleasure in 
‘ announcing that they are now prepared 
to take photographs of persons, whilst 
WITH AN moving, for reproduction in the KINORA. 


This is the only method by which the ac- 

ae > tual gesture, expression, smile, and other Price of KINORA 
characteristics can be reproduced. The ‘ . 
studio is equipped with an installation of complete with Picture 
electric light which is unparalleled in the Reel, from 
history of photography, and by the aid of z 


which photographs may “77 in . £3 3s. 
any light by day or night. treelof ~f > 

POROUS PLASTER. upwards of 600 Photographs adh Picture Reels 

costs £2 2s.; repeat order I5s. . » exchanged on 


the Library 
System. 


This painful trouble can be relieved and cured by using an AZ/cock’s Porous Plaster. Warm the plaster before 
applying. If not relieved by bedtime, place a hot-water bag against the plaster on the shoulder. Booklet, with full particulars, free 
REMEMBER.—These Plast d for all Pans and Aches. They > pk em 
ME! -—These asters are goo . 
have been in use 55 years, have been nen 7 —_ a" ———— The British Mufoscope and Biograph Co., Ltd., 
ever sold, and have made more cures than any other external remedy. i 
Guaranteed not to contain Belladonna, Opium, or any poison whatever. 18-19, GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 


Get the best-ALLCOCK’S-the Plaster that cures. 

















WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Feb. 11, 1903) of Mr. John Greenwood, 
of Highfield, Catford, and 10, Arthur Street West, a 
member of the Court of Common Council, who died on 
Sept. 25, was proved on Nov. 3 by Mrs. Eliza Ann 
Greenwood, the widow, John Francis Greenwood, the 
son, Richard Bennett Jane, and William George Rayner, 
the value of the real and personal estate being £114,046. 
The testator gives £500 to his wife; £200 each to his 
five daughters; £200 each to Richard Bennett Jane and 
William George Rayner; his Corporation medals and 
addresses and the silver salver presented to him by the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs’ Committee, to his son; and 
the beneficial interest of certain management shares to 
various persons while in the employ of his firm. The 
residue of his estate he leaves to his wife, for life, and 
then in equal shares to his children. 


The will (dated March 17, 1896), with two codicils 
(dated Nov. 18, 1897, and April 29, 1903), of Mr Edward 
Norfolk, of 48, Lee Terrace, Blackheath, was proved on 
Nov. 2 by Mrs. Alice Norfolk, the widow, Edward 
Norfolk and Harold Norfolk, the sons, and Walter 
Edward Phillips, the value of the estate being £113,681 
The testator gives his freehold residence, with the house- 
hold effects, and during her widowhood an annuity of 
£1200 to his wife ; £4000, in trust, for his grandchildren, 
Harry Raymond Wasmuth and Alice Maud Wasmuth; 
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£500 to his son-in-law Edward Christian Wasmuth; and 
#200 to Walter Edward Phillips. The residue of his 
estate and effects he leaves to his children, and the issue 
of any deceased child, except the children of his deceased 
daughter Mrs. Wasmuth. 


The will (dated Sept. 23, 1885), with seven codicils, 
of Mr. Henry Jeffreys Bushby, J.P., of Wormley Bury, 
Herts, late a Metropolitan police magistrate, who died 
on Aug. 27, was proved on Nov. 2 by Lady Frances 
Bushby, the widow, the Hon. Frederick Henry North, 
and the Hon. George Thomas Kenyon, the executors, 
the value of the estate being £86,050. The testator 
charges his freehold property with the payment of £1300 
per annum to his wife; and he bequeaths £100 each 
to his three younger children; a conditional £250 
per annum to his son Dudley Charles during the life 
of his mother; £1000, in trust, for his brother Eliott; 
#100 to his sister Alicia Frances; £20 to his sister 
Se Seymour ; £200 each to the Hon. Frederick Henry 
North and the Hon. George Thomas Kenyon; and 
legacies to servants. All his property in Hertford, 
Glamorgan, and Mayo, and the residue of his personal 
estate he settles on his son Henry North Grant Bushby 
for life, with remainder to his first and other sons, 
according to seniority in tail male. 


The will (dated Oct. 10, 1902) of Mr. Richard Pope, 
of Westfield, Isle of Wight, for many years chairman 


of Pope and Pearson, Limited, colliery owners, Nor- 
manton, who died on Sept. 8, was proved on Oct. 29 by 
Harold Blackburn Pope, the son, Mrs. Christiana Anne 
Pope, the widow, William Edward Garforth, William 
Middlebrook, and John Alfred Jones, the executors, the 
value of the estate being £74,542. The testator gives 
an annuity of £800 to his son Harold, and £150 per 
annum to his wife, Lillian Goulston Pope; £1200, furni- 
ture to the value of £500, and such a sum as with the 
funds of her marriage settlement will make £1200 per 
annum during widowhood, or an_ annuity of £300 
should she again marry, to his wife; an annuity of 
£200 to his daughter Alice Emily Page ; £2500 each 
to his grandsons Philip and Leo Page; an annuity 
of £200 to his daughter Lillian Ford, and £250 per 
annum to her daughter Theodora Justice Ford during 
the life of her mother, and then a sum of £4000 is to be 
held, in trust, for her; an annuity of £600 and the use 
of the residence called Chrysland, at Freshwater, to his 
daughter Theodora Phelps Pope; and £200 each to 
William Edward Garforth, William Middlebrook, and 
John Alfred Jones. Subject to the interest of Mrs. Pope, 
he appoints the funds of their marriage settlements, and 
other funds amounting to £25,000 under the will of his 
father, upon various trusts for his son Harold and his 
children, the shares of the sons to be double that of 
the daughters. The residue of his property he leaves 
in trust, to pay the income from two thirds thereof to 











Enlarged 
Tablet. 


Same Quality. 


Same Price. 


4d. per Tablet. Is. per Box. 





Absolutely pure and 
delightfully fragrant. 








THE Dainty Soap 





for Dainty Folk. 





TWO BIJOU SAMPLE TABLETS sent post free for Two Penny Stamps 
by addressing ERASMIC CO., Lrp. (Dept. 3), WARRINGTON. 











DREW & SONS 


Piccadilly Circus, London, W. 


SOLE MAKERS. 
THE NEW PATENT 


‘EN ROUTE’ TEA BASKET 


FOR MOTORING, 
Invaluable to all Travelling. 
A CUP OF TEA IN A FEW MINUTES. 


INVENTORS AND 


Two Person size (as sketch), } £3 Ss. 64. 
with Silver-Plated Kettle! 


Or with all Fittings Silver-} 
Plated and Plated Tray...) ©* 294 64. 


Size 13 in. long by 7 in. wide by 10 in. high. 


fits under 
Kettle in 


Sent carefully packed to all parts. 
should accompany orders by post. 
Catalogue on application. 


, a — In Steck for Two, Four, and Six Persons; 
also made with Fittings in Sterling Silver. 


A REALLY USEFUL 





a&c. 





Cheques 
Callard & Co., 
Elphinstone, 


HOCSLA'T 
CrOK eR 


Of Stewart & Co., Old Bond St. 


Wm. Hill & Son, Ltd., and the 
stores and leading confectioners. 


THE RECHERCHE CHOCOLATE. 


Langues de chat. 

Siciliennes Kohler. 

Craquelins Kohler. 

Chocolat 4 ’Orange. Les Epis Kohler. 
Chocolat a Ia Noisette. 





WEDDING PRESENT, 


DREW & SONS, 


PATENT WOOD Sole Agent (trade only): Henry Courtin, 90-91 Queen Street, London, E.C. 


FIBRE TRUNKS, 


| DRESSING BAGS 
AND CASES. 


Makers to the 


Royal Family. — 











olsey 








Uhe 





Pure Wool Underwear; 


NON-IRRITATING, STRONG, AND DURABLE. 


ail 
SR Ka hse kts) 


THE GENUI E 
EAUpECOLOGN 
; 4/1, 


CANNOT THICKEN OR HARDEN; SOFT AND ELASTIC. 





Any Garment 
Shrunk in 
Washing 
Replaced. 


Insist on 
** Wolsey,” 
and refuse 
Imitations. 
If any difficulty in obtaining 
write at once to the ‘* Wolsey’’ 
Underwear Co., Leicester, 
who will give name 
of nearest Retailer. 


Various textures and qualities 
for Ladies’ and Gent’s wear. 
Of all Hosiers, Drapers, 

and Outfitters, at home 

and abroad. 


ss on Blue label with Gilt lettering. 
= omo Sold Everywhere o-s«s-o 


aE MiiLHENS 4711 DEPOT.62New Bono St.Lonpow. 


UNSHRINKABLE 








If 
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ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 


Unequalied, unsurpassed. Preserves, 
beautifies, restores it. Prevents Scurf, 
Dandriff, Baldness. Golden colour for 
fair hair. Sizes: 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 
110 years proves its value, 


ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR 


FOR THE SKIN. 


Soothing, healing, curative. Removes 
Freckles, Red Rough Cut 
Eruptions, and produces Soft, Fair Skin, 
and a Beautifully Delicate Complexion. 
2s. 3d. and 4s. 6d. 





Sold by Stores, Chemists, and Rowland’s, 
67, Hatton Garden, London, 











As 
supplied 
to 
Her 


Majesty 
the 
Queen, 


and 


+ 
9, 
MILK CHOCOLATE. 


GENUINE Swiss 


The purest 
and most 
nourishing — 
sweetmeat 
made. 


The most 
delicious 
to the 
taste. 





If you want 
the Best, 
ask for 


Cailler’s! 


Sold by ali 
Confectioners, 








EARLY INFANCY TO 
eS ee od 


For Photographs of Children. 

Apply for Particulars AT ONCE, marking _ 
envelope ‘‘ C. 1904,” and enclosing an outside 
wrapper from a Mellin’s Food Bottle, to— 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E. 


(Mention this Paper.) 
= 


SS 
maT Mamma’s 3 
Leni? Brass Kettle 
METAL} |\ iW) Reflects her 4 

Delight.” 5 


é 16 
cs g 
BUTTERCUP METAL POLISH. : | 

2 } 

@ 


For all metals is vastly superior to other foreign polishes with English names. First it is entirely . 
\ CHERRY BLOSSOM BOOT POLISH. 








4 English—it does not scratch—leaves only a perfect mirror-like effect behind it. People admire your 
NI metals if cleaned with this lovely little polish. In tins at ad., and 4d. 
A boot polish that is thin, light, and smooth — thoroughly waterproof prevents leather cracking—keeps NG 
feet cool and boots in good repair with a lasting polish. _ Try some, you will look twice as smart and at 
N feel double as happy. Sold in tins, ad., 4d., 6d. 
Of all Stores, Grocers, Otlmen, and Bootmakers. 


Makers: CHISWICK SOAP CO., LONDON, W. N\ 
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Registered Nos., 
342,186/7. 


FOXS 


PATENT 


SPIRAL PUTTEES 


Are so shaped as to Wind on Spirally from Ankle to 
Knee and to Fit Closely to the Leg with Even Pressure 
Without any Turns or Twists. 

Made in Two Weights, “HEAVY” and‘ LIGHT,” and in a Variety of Colours. 
Shade Cards on Application. 


The Spat Puttee has been adopted by the War Office for Officers’ wear. 


The “HEAVY" Weight or “REGULATION” Quality is the same as now 
supplied to His Majesty's Government. 


NO MEASUREMENTS REQUIRED. WILL FIT ANY LEG, MADE OF ALL WOOL, 


A MOST COMFORTABLE SUPPORT TO THE LEG. 


For Rough Hard Wear, no 
Leg Covering has ever 
been Invented Equal 
to the “PUTTEE.” 


Can be Worn under 
Trousers to Keep the 
Leg Dry in Wet or 
Snow. 


Can be Used with Shoes and 
With or Without Stockings. 


Wh f ” 
ly 
Mh ny / 


@) f y | | 
"1 HUW 
Recommended for Rheumatism and po) . ih 
WITH SPATS. \ i 


y a dj 
Varicose Veins. WL y 
My 
WH Hh) 
PRICE 6 [= EITHER | | \ 








y 
PRICE EITHER i) i 
PER PAIR. WEIGHT. \ 1 
PER PAIR. WEIGHT. 


WITHOUT SPATS. 








Hy 
/ 


| 
YY) 
Wi) 





Wp . | 
FOR LADIES AND] | a "y Wy Mi) 

CHILDREN. yy Oo | 
uant weanr, | 97 a Wy) 


With Spats - 7/6 
Without Spats- 5/- 
Send Size of Boot. 











The Warmest 
and most 
Comfortable 
Gaiter 
yet invented. 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


FOX BROTHERS & CO., LTD., WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 


Agents for the United States & Canada: BALE & MANLEY, Wool Exchange B ng, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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his son, and the remaining one third, in trust, for his 
grandson Richard Blackburn Pope during the life of 
his father, and, subject thereto, the ultimate residue is 
to be divided among the children of his son, the share 
of his sons to be double that of his daughters. 


The will (dated Sept. 9, 1890) of Mr. William Dawes 
Freshfield, of The Wilderness, Reigate, a member of 
the firm of Messrs. Freshfields, New Bank Buildings, 
Old Jewry, solic itors to the Bank of. England, who died 
on Aug. 19, was proved on Oct. 30 by Edwin Freshfield, 
the brother, and Major Carey Hamilton Borrer, the 
executors, the value of the property being £56, 248. 
Subject to a legacy 


one, such a sum as will make up £400 per annum to 
his son James William until he comes of age, and the 
remainder of the income thereof to his eldest unmarried 
daughter, Mrs. Freshfield being an invalid. On her 
decease he gives £10,000 each to his unmarried 
daughters and the ultimate residue to his son. 

The will (dated July 26, 1876) of Dr. William Johnson 
Walsham, of 77, Harley Street, W., and Warrenside, 
Forest Row, Sussex, who died on Oct. 5, was proved on 
Oct. 31 by Mrs. Edith Maria Walsham, the widow, the 
value of the property amounting to £31,245. The testator 
leaves all his estate and effects to his wife absolutely. 

The will Maria 


beqti@aths £1000 cach to Anna Glentworth Baillie and 
Kila Mary Baillie ; and leaves the residue of her property 
to her great-nephew Ronald Hugh Baillie. 


The will (dated May 28, 1895) of Sir Michael Henry 
Herbert, G.C.M.G., of W ilton House, Salisbury, Ambas- 
sador to the United States, who died on Sept. 30, was 
proved on Nov. 3 by Dame Lelia Belle Herbert, the 
widow, the value of the property amounting to £7924 
The testator leaves all his personal estate to his wife. 








Lady Sarah Wilson will contribute some account of 
her travels in North-Western Rhodesia to the December 


of £200 to Major Borrer, the 


(dated July 28, 


1898) of Eve 


number of the Pa// Mall Magazine. Few people have 
been to North-Western Rhodesia, and yet it is a country 
of over 400,000 square miles, and where for the last six 
years intrepid Englishmen have been steadily at work. 


BOULTONs PAUL" 


Horus, ~NORWICH. 


testator leaves all his estate, in trust, during the life 
of his wife to pay £100 per annum each to his and 
daughters who are of age; £200 per annum for the 
education and support of each daughter under twenty- 


- MERRYWEATHERS? 


APPARATUS FOR 


COUNTRY HOUSE FIRE PROTECTION. 


Viscountess Glentworth, of 69, Queen’s Gate, S.W., 
Marham House, Norfolk, who died on Aug. 28, 
was proved on Nov. 3 by Ronald Hugh Baillie, the 
value of the estate amounting to £19,601. The testatrix 














HOVENDEN’S 


“EASY” HAIR CURLER 


WILL NOT ENTANGLE OR BREAK THE HAIR, 

SR, ARE EFFECTIVE, 

AND REQUIRE NO SKILL 
TO USE. 





yout : ie \ [oval AB: RG 
MERRYWEATHER PIAA id re 
“ LONDON y canaus so tats 
BRIGADE” 
HAND 
FIRE PUMP. 


For Very Bold Curls 


“IMPERIAL” 
CURLERS. 


SAME PRICE 


12 CURLERS IN BOX. 


Post Free for 6 Stamps 





DESIGNS AND panei SUBMITTER. 


No. 75.—MELON AND CUCUMBER FRAME. 








2540 out of the 4199 London Fires were extinguished in 
one year by these pumps. 

Price complete, delivered free in United Kingdom, @5 5s. SSC 

WRITE FOR PAMPHLETS— : : . 4 ‘ ; = i ES, | 

‘* Vive Protection of Mansions” & “Fire Drill.” S OSS S Tt . Ay 4 

Can be seen in action at-- RSS ; . 4 


MERRYWEATHERS’, 63, Long Acre, W.C., London. 


| )’ ALMAINE AND CO.— PIANOS AND 
ORGANS. All Improvements, 
Approval Carriage Free both ways. Easy term 
20 years’ warrauty. Secondhand good Cottaves 
from 7 guineas ; iron-framed, full trichord Pianos 
from 10/6 per month. Organs from 4 guineas 
Full price paid allowed within three years if 
exchanged for a higher class instrument. 
D’ALMAINE and CO, (Estd. 118 years), 
oi, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
Open till7., Saturdays 3. 


Tue “‘ORICINAL” AND ONLY CENUINE. 
A Delicious Dish at a Moment’s Notice. 
ALL GROCERS. 


on right-hand A 
corner of 

: i label, thus: SONS 

) JQ | | ¢ VOT IG hea 15 e ‘i Wholesale only, 8. WOVENDEN & SONS, Ltd., 

— BERNERS STREET, W., & CITY ROAD. B.C., 
N 0 M 0 R o AS TH Mv A FACSIMILE OF LABEL. LONDON, 
FROM THIS MOMENT. 

and Sify one hundred thousand Free Gold 














ROBINSON & CLEAVER, ro, BELFAST, 
And 166 to 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children's, 1/ pt | .HEMSTITCHED. 
Ladies’, ie Ladies’, 2/9 doz. 
Gents’, os Gents’, 3/1I 55 
“The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER have a 
world-wide fame."— 7he Queen. 
SAMPLES & PRICE 
LISTS POST FREE. 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Ingutries for 
Samples should be sent direct to Belfast. 


TRIUMPH Cycles 
£10 10 to £LI9 19 


or A 4 Deferred Payment System. 
he Best Bicycle that British 
Women can produce.” 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 
TRIUMPH CYSLE CO. Ltd., COVENTRY 
5, Holborn Viaduct, L ‘ondo 
20Deanegate Arcade. Manchester 4 King ban eure 


“4 4ft.by6ft. ... £e1 Situs by 6 ft. ... £3 19 © 
SPeasled bustictacs gt and pest es Base Bit. by 6ft. .. 24 16 ft. by 6ft... 5 0 0 
DR. CLERY, 63, BOULEVARD ST. MARTIN, PARIS 
DEPOT: WILCOX, JOZEAU, AND CO., 
49. Haymarket, London, S. W. 


3 SEEGER’OL 


frepared at Seeger’s Hair 
D aboratory, Berlin, 
eeger’O! I” far surpasses 
any French or English Dye, 
in that it does not impart the 
ludicrous sage-green, or red, 
or coffee, tints which charac- 
terise other Dyes. It contains 
no lead, no mercury, no sul- 
phur. It has simply to be 
combed into the. hair and 
remains permanent and wash- 
able. the testimony of hun- 
dreds of users confirms the fact 
that it is absolutely innocuous. 
Medical guarantee with each 
bottle. State Shade Required. 
Bottles 3s. 6d., packed in plain 
wrapper, post free. 3s. gd. 
Trial Bottle, post free, 7d. 


HIMDES (CURLERS), LTD, 
1, Tabernacle St., London, 





GARDEN FR RAMES IN GREAT VARIETY. 





No 77: _VIOL ET FRAME, 6 ft. by 4ft., rt 
similar to No. 75, with Two Lights ; ols. 6d. 


on orders of 40, value to most Goods 
CARRIAGE P Stations in England and Wales. 


















































Small- Folding Umbrellas 


ask for our 


STEEL TUBE-STICKS. 
Will not break or bend, 
Cost only a FEW PENCE extra. 


GOUT and 


Rheumatism. 


The DEAN OF CARLISLE writes: 


“Sir,—. . I was almost beyond expe rience a martyr to gout 
for twenty- five years! I took PAVILLE ’S medicines, ‘which are 
simple and ony of application. I was cured completely, and after 
nine years’ tria I can affirm that they are a perfect specific and an 
innocent and beneficial remedy. I have tried them on friends in 
like circumstances, and they never fail.—I remain, yours truly, 


“FRANCIS CLOSE.” 


OR. LAVILLE’S LIQUOR 


(PERFECTLY HARMLESS) 


THE TRUE UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR THE CURE OF 


« GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
. ONE BOTTLE SUFFICIENT FOR 
TWO TO THREE MONTHS’ TREATMENT. 
Price 9s. per Bottle, of all Chemists. Wholesale Depot, 
F. COMAR and SON, 64, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


DeneriptieePasn patel, ce desta te tied Testo ontals, pi ast JM ecconA pplication, 
LATEST TOY. 


‘amas 2/9 














When you think how dangerous old-fashioned lights really are, you will the “ee Ready” Hand 
more readily appreciate the safety, the cleanliness, and the handiness of the modern Lamp. No. 12. Highly 
equif (le and _ well made, 


sé EVER - READY rT ELECTRIC LIGH complete with Battery, 186. 
e eee Special design, with fluted 
i 


These Lights provide a brilliant, white electric light just when and where you io. "Ss ae © omg —_ 
need it—a my it so safe that you can e aSily locate an escape of ras with it. Our pe ens, 





Chicken, Rabbit, Mutton, Lobster, 
Prawns, Sauce, Powder, Chutnee, Paste, 


Tue “ ORIGINAL”. ano ONLY, CENUINES 





” covered in various colours 
mt ‘. 
Illustrated atalogue of all our ** Ever-Ready” Electrical Novelties is for. of. - Sewoces. amihar. 


warded post free re any address. It’s free for the asking. ; “_ - ae aaa Serer 
“Ever Beet ” Watch Stand } : Leather, 27/6. Kefills, 
and Night Light, fitted with 1/6 each. 
magnifying lens and long cord, en- 

abling person 

in bed to see 








(i . time without 
BROWN’S YY # exertion. 
r _ Also illu- 
BRONCHIAL oe ’ eg 7 the 
TROCHES. pen Bi. J 21). & 22 


146. ee Battery. Fx- 


U a : y pe tra Batteries, 
50 Years’ Reputation : 2 Rati, im ance 


each leather. 18/6 and Russia Leather, 21/-. 


Superbly 
mounted and =a 
finishedin = 
Green and & 
Gold. No. 43, 


ELECTRIC TORCH. 
No. 1 gives 6000 Flashes, 12/6 complete. Invaluable round 
the house and to Country Gentlemen, Clergymen, Naval and 
Army Officers, Mining Engineers, Surveyors, Librariars, 
Naturalists, &c. Can be lighted in a Keg of Gunpowder 
without any danger. Covered in various colours of Morocco 


Refills, 1/6 each. 

















FOR 
COUGHS & COLDS, 
INFLUENZA, 
BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, 
CATARRH, 

LOSS OF VOICE. 


Dept J 18219,Great Windmill treet, London. W - 








Of all Chemists, 1/1} per box. 
ACCEPT wo SUBSTITUTE. 


A special description of the causes, 
PUBLISHED prevention, anc home treatment 
FOR of deafness is contained in the 


REVIEW OF EAR, NOSE, AND 
THE 


THROAT DISEASES. 
DEAF. 








os 
— | 
| 


Anyone whose he aring is _failing 


DUNDEE WHISKY 


Mailcal Journal: Adeens ik com: THE FAVOURITE SCOTCH WITH CONNOISSEURS 2 THE STIUTY 6, LTB, 


meleations to. the Editor, 10 —- ’ 
Marble Arch, London, W q LONDON. 




















